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THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM MINA AND ITS MEANINGS 


MEHMET AGA-OGLU 


NE of the many neglected subjects 
of Islamic art is the study of its 
terminology. A systematic in- 

vestigation of various technical terms em- 
ployed during the medieval centuries and 
recorded in literary sources promises not 
only to throw light upon some clouded 
problems of arts and crafts but also to dis- 
close some important cultural aspects of 
the Islamic Near East. To demonstrate 
this point, I propose to discuss in brief the 
term mind, its origin, its place in religion 
and cosmogony, its multiple meanings, 
and its application in art. 

Up to now no attempt has been made 
to explain why this word, the etymologi- 
eal origin of which goes back to the Aves- 


tic period of Iran, was employed to de- 
note enamel—the vitreous material united 
with metal by the process of firing. It has 
been known, however, since the pioneer- 
ing studies of P. Horn, that mind of the 
New Persian vocabulary is derived from 
the Avestic mainyava-, meaning “‘spirit- 
ual” and “heavenly,”’ the nominal form of 
which is mainyu.' Retained in the Middle 
Persian as méndk,? it passed into New 
Persian and was spelled mind but fre- 
quently written mind. In the literature of 
the Islamic period the word signified—be- 
sides its original meaning of “heaven’’— 

“‘paradise’’* and, what is of importance 
for the thesis promulgated here, ‘‘emer- 
ald.”” Because of the inadequacy of liter- 


! Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie (Strassburg, 1893), p. 227, and his ‘‘Neupersische Schriftsprache,"’ 
in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie (Strassburg, 1895-1904), I, 185. Cf. also H. Hiibschmann, Persische Studien 
(Strassburg, 1894), p. 100, and C. Bartholomae, “II. Awestasprache und altpersisch,"’ in Grundriss der irani- 
achen Philologie, 1, 228. The opinion of P. de Lagarde, Beitraege zur baktrischen Lerikographie (Leipzig, 1868), 
p. 47, that the word mind is etymologically related to minu of the Avesta, meaning “‘trinket’’ or ‘‘necklace,”’ 
must be considered invalid. The correct form of the Avestic word as C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch 
(Strassburg, 1905), cl. 1186, showed is minar- and not minu. Lagarde’s etymological explanation has been 
adopted by such outstanding scholars as N. P. Kondakoff, Geschichte und Denkmdler des byzantinischen Emails 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1892), p. 79, and B. Leufer, The Beginnings of Porcelain in China (Chicago, 1917), p. 126, 
n. 1 

*C. Salemann, ‘‘Mittelpersisch,"’ in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 1, 273 


* Asadi, Lughat-i Furs, ed. P. Horn (Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 2u Géttingen 
(“Philologisch-historische Klasse’’], I | N.F., 1897], 111): ‘‘miné is paradise.’’ The same definition is also given by 
Fakhri-i Isfahini, Mi‘ydr al-Jamdali, ed. C. Salemann (Kazan, 1885), p. 115, 1, and by ‘Abd al-Qidir al-Bagh- 
didi, Lughat-i Shah- Nameh, ed. C. Salemann (St. Petersburg, 1895), p. 212. Firdawsi used the word in the mean 


ing of both “paradise” and “heaven” (see Shadh-Nameh, ed. J. Moh! (Paris, 1830-79}, II, 172, 12; III, 278, 17; 
and IV, 222, 3). 
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ary monuments of the Avestic and the 
Middle Persian periods, we are not in- 
formed from firsthand sources whether 
the word was employed, during those peri- 
ods likewise, to denote the precious stone 
mentioned. There are, however, certain 
affirmative evidences that such was the 
case, at least, in the Middle Persian. A 
number of accounts to this effect are found 
in Chinese literary sources dating from as 
early as the Wei dynastic period (a.p. 
220-64). The occurrence in these sources 
of a word transcribed as mu-nan-chu,‘ 
mu-nan, or mo-nan is well known to Sino- 
logues and has been variously interpreted. 
The oldest of these accounts is a poem by 
Ts’ao Tzii-chien, entitled “The Beauty” 
and composed sometime during the third 
century. The couplet in which the word is 
mentioned reads: “‘Around her brilliant 
body glitters the pearl, among the corals 
shines the mu-nan.’* It is evident that 
the word mu-nan has been employed in 
this couplet to denote a precious stone of 
some kind. The clue to its identity is 
found in an account dating from the period 
of the Eastern Chin Dynasty. In a pas- 
sage quoted from the Nan-yitieh-chih by 
Shén Huai-yiian in the T‘ung-tien com- 
posed between the years 766 and 801 by 
Tu Yu, it has been stated that “‘the mu- 
nan-chu is a green stone which is con- 
densed from the saliva gathering in the 
beak of the chin-ch‘ih bird,” and, what 
is of considerable importance, that it is a 
product of Ta-ch’in,® which is the Chinese 
name given to the Roman Orient. 

It is of interest to observe that the view 


about “the green stone’’ as being formed 
of the saliva of a fabulous bird is the Chi- 
nese version of the Indian mythological 
lore concerning the origin of emerald. In 
the treatise on lapidary by Buddhabhatta 
entitled Ratnapariksd, the episode of the 
creation of this precious stone has been 
depicted in the following manner: 


Avec la bile du roi des Davanas s’en allait 
en hate Vasuki, roi des Serpents, coupant, pour 
ainsi dire, le ciel en deux. Pareil A un immense 
pont d’argent brisé, il se reflétait dans la vaste 
mer que le joyau de sa téte incendiait de sa 
splendeur. Alors, avec un battement d’ailes 
qui semblait embrasser le ciel et la terre, 
Garuda s’avanca dans le ciel pour l’attaquer. 
Aussitét l’Indra des Serpents laissa tomber la 
bile au pied de la montagne reine de la terre, 
ou les arbres turuskas ruissellent d’encens, oi 
des foréts de lotus embaument la terre de leur 
parfum. Dés qu’elle fut tombée, cet endroit 
de la terre situé au delA du pays de Barbara, 
sur les confins du désert, prés du rivage de la 
mer, devint par elle une mine d’émeraudes. 
Garuda saisit dans son bec une partie de la 
bile qui était tombée 14: mais soudain, pris de 
défaillance, il la rejeta sur la montagne, par les 
trous des narines.’ 


The location of the emerald mine in a 
mountain in the country of Barbara, situ- 
ated in the confines of a desert, near the 
shore of a sea, is a vague reference to the 
famous Egyptian deposit which was the 
only known source of the emerald before 
and during the Middle Ages. Islamic au- 
thors place this mine in Upper Egypt in 
the neighborhood of Aswan and expressly 
indicate it as being the only existing mine 


‘ The last part of the word, chu, signifies ‘‘bead"’ or ‘‘gem."’ 


5 This and the following two Chinese accounts have been discussed in the highly interesting paper of Kura- 
kichi Shiratori, ‘‘The Mu-nan-chu of Ta-ch'in and the Chintamani of India,"’ Memoirs of the Research Depart 


ment of the Toyo Bunko, XI (1939), 4 ff. 


Loc. cit. 


? Not being able to read the original text, I quote its French rendering by L. Finot, Les Lapidaires indiens 
(““Biblioth®@que de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes: Sciences philologiques et historiques,"’ Fasc. 111 [Paris, 1896)}), 
pp. 33-34; cf. also ibid., pp. 123-24. 
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in the world.* Thus also the geographical 
element of the Chinese account, in locat- 
ing the source of ‘‘the green stone’”’ in Ta- 
ch’in, corresponds to that of Indian my- 
thology and, as a matter of fact, to the in- 
formation offered by the Islamic geog- 
raphers. 

Kurakichi Shiratori was the first among 
the modern writers on the subject to rec- 
ognize in mu-nan (or mo-nan) the Chinese 
transcription of the Persian word for 
emerald. After pointing out that the char- 
acter standing for the last part of the 
word during the period of the accounts 
presented was pronounced nan as well as 
na (thus mu-na, or mo-na), the author 
rightly concludes that “the emerald was 
introduced into China probably by some 
Iranian people such as the Bactrians or 
the Soghdians, hence was known in China 
by its Persian name.’’* This identification 
by Shiratori finds further confirmation in 
the statement of Yang Shén’s Nan chao ye 
shi, written in the year 1550, according to 
which the mu-nan of ancient literary 
writings is the stone called, during his own 
time, tste-ma-lu. As Laufer pointed out, 
this last Chinese word is a transcription of 
zumurrud,° a word itself derived from 


ouapayéos. Thus we gain fairly safe ground 
to assume that the word under discus- 
sion was already applied to emerald 
during the period of the Middle Persian 
language. 

Instances of the employment of mind 
to mean emerald in the Islamic-Persian 
literature are numerous. Some illustrative 
examples are contained in the poems of 
Nigami-i Genjewi. The best known among 
these is the couplet: ‘‘zabarjad by the ass- 
load and mind by the maund; sheets of 
gold (and) Yamanian coats of mail.” “Abd 
al-Qadir al-Baghdidi, who quoted this 
couplet, defined the word mind as 
““‘glaze.’’'' As we shall see later, mind was 
actually applied also to signify glaze, but 
in this particular case it undoubtedly 
means emerald. First of all, the mention 
of such a cheap material as glaze, among 
precious stone, gold, and much-valued 
coats of mail of Yaman is an utter impos- 
sibility. Second, the appearance of the 
word zabarjad next to mind is a definite 
indication that the latter has been used 
by the poet to mean emerald. Zabarjad is 
another Islamic term for this precious 
stone. In the expert opinions of such au- 
thoritative writers as al-Birini” and Nasir 


* Al-Istakhri, Masdlik al-Mamdlik, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1870), p. 51, 1; Ibn Hawqal, Al- Masdlik 
wa'l-Mamdalik, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1873), p. 99, 1. For the later centuries see al-Idrisi, Description de 
l'Afrique et de l' Espagne, ed. R. Dozy and M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1866), p. 22, 4, and al-Qalqashandi, Subs 
al-A‘shd fi Sind‘at al-Insha@ (Cairo, 1331-38), III, 286. Remains of extensive emerald workings have been ob- 
served in Jabal Sikait and Jabal Zabara, both situated east of Aswiin, near the coast of the Red Sea. In the old 
continents emerald also occurs, outside of Egypt, in the Urals, but its discovery is of recent date (see M. Bauer, 


Precious Stones [London, 1904], p. 317) 


* Op. cit., pp. 10-11 


* Quoted by B. Laufer, The Diamond: A Study in Chinese and Hellenistic Folk- Lore (Chicago, 1915), p. 70, 
n. 3. Other Chinese transcriptions of zumurrud are: éu-mu-la, tsu-mu-ld and tsie-mu-lu (see Laufer, Sino-Iranica 


Chicago, 1919], pp. 518-19) 


cxr#s b> we she, 


ert 2 '9 5 ad) 


Kitab al-Jamahir fi Ma‘rifat al-Jawéhir, ed. F. Krenkow (Haydarabad, 1335), p. 160, 14 
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al-Din Tiisi,'* it was applied to the best 
and rarest kind. Hence the poet wanted 
simply to make a distinction between the 
ordinary emerald, mind, and that of the 
best quality, zabarjad. Moreover, the 
reason for using mind instead of zumurrud 
can be explained by the metric character 
of the verse. 

Another couplet by the same poet is an 
apt example. In a descriptive passage of 
Haft Paykar it has been said: “This valu- 
able garden of mind color, which was ac- 
quired with the blood of the heart.’’"* The 
use of the word reng (“‘color’’) in connec- 
tion with mind shows without the slight- 
est doubt that the poet depicts the emerald 


13 Tansikh Nadmeh, fol. 3la, 3: 


Sal seh ane y) Oe Sb aby slealceu 


hue of a garden, an expression which is 
not alien even to our own poetic concept 
of today. Moreover, it is of particular sig- 
nificance for the thesis promulgated here 
that the heaven was frequent y pictured 
in the Persian literature as having the 
color of emerald. Nizimi-i Genjewi offers 
again a conclusive example: “In the morn- 
ing that mind colored heavenly sphere, 
blew upon the stone a dust of ruby.’ 
In view of the evidences presented we 
may question the reasons for calling heay- 
en and emerald by one and the same 
name and for considering the color of the 
heaven to be of emerald green. The an- 
swers to these questions must be sought in 


e ° . { -. a. ‘ da a”  « » he e 
wlow |,bubyl ares EP! OFy SS! PA) 9 es 


i.e.: ‘Some have said that zabarjad has been a precious stone which was of better quality than zumurrud and 
at present is nonexistent. The truth is, however, that the best kind of zumurrud has been called zabarjad.” I 
wish to express my indebtedness to the Cambridge University Library Syndicate for the microfilm of the manu- 
script of this important work, belonging to the late Professor E. G. Browne, and for their kind permission to 


publish any passage I may desire 


'* Ed. H. Ritter and J. Rypka (‘‘Archiv orientélni Monografie,"’ Vol. III [ Prague, 1934]}), p. 210, couplet No 


256 


‘8 Op. cit., p. 190, couplet No. 221: 


A 4 
oe Oe Ae Loe ef, pu5! aki) gv) 


Low csl Sf Liinppraalite 


C. E. Wilson, The Haft Paikar (The Seven Beauties) (London, 1924), I, 183, translated mind of this couplet as 
“azure,’’ which is, of course, free interpretation. There is a verse by the famous fifteenth-century statesman and 
poet, “Ali Shir Nawiayi, in which the word mind has been used in an analogous combination. It reads 


ae. ¢ Yes. 
ve Le De cs) ow er la! 


i.e., “Give justice, O celestial sphere of mind fam"’ (quoted by Vinzenz Edlem v. Rosenzweig, Biographische 
Notizen tiber Mewlana Abdurrahman Dschami nebst Ubersetzungsproben aus seinen Diwanen (Vienna, 1840}, fol 
176). The word fam joined to nouns implies the color. Thus mind fam means ‘“‘emerald-color.”’ 
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the cosmogonical concept of the Iranian. 
It is a well-known fact that, according to 
the primeval concept of the Aryans, the 
heaven was made of stone. This is not the 
place, however, to go into detailed discus- 
sion of the subject, which has been dealt 
with by H. Reichelt in his learned paper, 
“Der steinerne Himmel.’’ Hence I need 
not repeat his linguistic and mythological 
evidences, except for a few pertaining to 
our thesis. 

The concept of the stone-heaven finds 
its perpetuation in Yasht 30:5 of the 
Avesta in the expression “the holiest 
Spirit, which wears the hard heaven as a 
garment.’’'’ Most certainly the character- 
ization of heaven as being hard is a deduc- 
tion from its stony nature. Moreover, this 
concept manifests itself in the Avestic 
word asan- (= asman-), which signifies 
“heaven”’ as well as “‘stone.’’'® 

Also in the Bundahishn we encounter 
the echo of this ancient Aryan cosmogoni- 
cal view. One of the spurs of Harburz,'® 
the holy mountain of the Iranians, name- 
ly, Mount Osindim, is said to be “of 
bloodstone, of which the substance of the 
heaven consists.’ In the Middle Persian 


cosmogony the substance of heaven has 
been referred to as being of bloodstone. 
There is, however, an apparent exception 
in Datastaén-i dénik, in which the heaven 
has been described as ‘‘stone, the hardest 
and handsomest of all stones.’’™ 

After consideration of these data, it will 
be permissible to assume that the relation 
between the heaven and emerald, both 
signified by one and the same word, should 
also be looked for in the Iranian cosmog- 
ony. It seems more than probable that 
this particular view, namely, of the heav- 
en being made of emerald, was expressed 
in some now nonexistent writing of the 
pre-Islamic period. An unmistakable allu- 
sion to this effect is the Islamic tradition 
concerning the creation of the heavens. 
One of the earliest records of this tradi- 
tion is found in the writing of the tenth- 
century encyclopedist, Mutahhar ibn 
Tahir al-Maqdisi. Here is the passage: 
“Wahb relates from Salman al-Farisi: 
God created the world’s heaven (the first 
heaven) of green emerald and called it 
birqi‘; the second heaven of white silver 
and gave it also a name; the third of ruby, 
and he (Wahb) enumerated seven heavens 


* Indogermanische Forschungen, XXXII (1913), 23 ff. | wish to thank Dr. Bernard Geiger for calling my 


attention to this article 


Ibid.: minyuk speniaté yo rraozdiitang asdné vasté 


*‘ Ibid., pp. 24-25. See also Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch. cl. 207-8, and J. Hertel, Die Sonne 
Mithra im Avesta (‘‘Indoiranische Quellen und Forschungen,’’ Heft IX [Leipzig, 1927}), p. 158 


'* Haraiti (or Hara) of Avesta and Alburz 


*Seen 29 


islamic geographers 


" Sang t hamdak sangdn saztum u hucihrtum- (quoted by Reichelt, op. cit., p. 50, n. 3). The conception of 


the stone-heaven was also widely disseminated among non-Aryan people. According to the Babylonians, the 
three heavens of the cosmos were made of various stones. The higher heaven consisted of Juludanitu-stone, the 
middle one of saggilmut-stone, and the lower heaven was made of espa, meaning red-jasper (see E. Ebeling, 
Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier [Berlin and Leipzig, 1931], I, 29-30 and 33). I am indebted 
to Dr. Leo Oppenheim for this reference. The concept was likewise not alien to Chinese mythology. Well known 
is the story of the goddess Nii-Wa, who is said to have repaired the heaven with five differently colored stones 
melted together (see E. T. C. Werner, A Dictionary of Chinese Mythology [Shanghai, 1932), pp. 334-35). Refer- 
ence can be made also to the belief of the Altaic people recorded by U. Holmberg, The Mythology of All Races; 
Finno-Ugric, Siberian (Boston, 1927), LV, 342. 
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with their names and substances.’’” At 
this point it should be strongly empha- 
sized that the tradition has been attrib- 
uted to Salman al-Firisi, thus to an Ira- 
nian, who was the son of a dihqén from a 
village near Isbahin (or Rahmburmuz) 
and whose name, before embracing Islam 
and becoming a companion of the Proph- 
et, was either Mahbéh or Rizbéh.** The 
reflection of this cosmogonical concept is 
already noticeable in the Arab poetry of 
the early ‘Abbasid period; for example, 
Abd Allah ibn Mu‘tazz (executed in 296/ 
908), the ‘Abbasid prince and poet, de- 
picts the heaven of the earth as a spread 
carpet of emerald with dinars strewn upon 


it.2* Moreover, because of this Iranian in- 
fluence, one of the synonyms for heaven in 
Arabic is al-khadhr@®, “‘the green.’ 
There is another important element in 
Islamic tradition which has an affinity to 
the Iranian cosmogony and a direct con- 
nection to our subject. As is well known to 
students of Islam, several chapters of al- 
Qwrén contain after the opening basmala 
some singular letters, the purpose and 
symbolic meanings of which are obscure 
and which caused considerable specula- 
tion among medieval and modern com- 
mentators. One of these letters is gaf.™ 
The most popular interpretation is that it 
stands for the name of the mountain Qaf 


= Kitab al-Bad* wal-Ta@rikh, ed. C. Huart (“Ecole des langues orientales vivantes,’’ Sér. 4, Vols. XVI- 


XVIII | Paris, 1899-1919}, II, 6, 3): 


beri inten Acdnn 5k. pele Tas ane 
lee!>, ile Shh eg HSL ye DI SL Glew IS 


For the name of the heaven, birgi*, see E. Hahn, *‘Hadith cosmogonique et Aggada,"’ Rerue des études juives, I 


(new ser., 1937), 70. 


2G. Levi Della Vida, ‘‘Salmian al-Firisi,"’ in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1V, 116. The reasons of A. Guil- 
laume (‘“The Influence of Judaism on Islam,"’ in The Legacy of Israel (Oxford, 1928], p. 134) for considering Sal- 
min al-Fiarisi as a Jewish convert to Islam are unknown to me 


* Quoted by al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-“Arab fi Funiin al-’ Adab (Cairo, 1937), I, 33, 9: 


_% th ° = 
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I would like to call attention to a parallel Turkish couplet recorded by Mahmiid al-Kashghari in Diwan Lughet 
al-Turk (facsimile ed. by Besim Atalay | Ankara, 1941], p. 166, 9): 
“Yaratti yashil chash 
Sawurdi tirting qash.” 


L.e., ‘He created (the heaven) of green turquoise, (and) strew (in it) white jade.'’ Of interest is the word gash, 
denoting jade. In the light of this Turkish couplet we can now restore a word in F. Krenkow's edition of Aid 
al-Jamahir fi Ma‘rifat al-Jawahir by al-Biriini (p. 198, 2). In the discourse on yashm (jade) it is said that the 
stone is quarried in the district of Khotan and is called by the local inhabitants fash (another variant is fas). 
This is beyond any doubt a misspelling of the scribe and should be corrected to read gash. Khotan was one of the 
important sources of jade. See also Mahmiid al-Kashghari, op. cit., p. 511, 4. 


* Ibn Durayd, Kitab Jamhara fi ‘Iim al-Lugha (Haydarabad, 1925-32), II, 209, 13; al-Jawhari, Siheh al- 
© Arabiyya (Bulaq, 1292), II, 314, 8; Ibn Mangur, Lisdn al-‘ Arab (Billig, 1299-1308), V, 328, 22; and al-Firdza- 
badi, al-Qamis al-Muhit (Cairo, 1354), II, 21, 8. 


* Sura 50. 
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which surrounds the earth.”” Long ago F. 
Windischmann?®* pointed out the connec- 
tion of this world-embracing mountain 
with the Iranian cosmogony. Let us con- 
sider first the Iranian original. In 12:3-6 
of the Bundahishn the sacred mountains 
of Iran are described in the following man- 
ner: 

The Harburz is around the earth (and) is 
connected with the heaven. The Térak of Har- 
burz is (the mountain) through which the 
stars, moon, and sun pass in, and through it 
they come back. Hukar, the lofty, is that from 
which the water Ardvisir leaps down the 
height of a thousand men. The Osindim moun- 
tain is that of bloodstone of which the sub- 
stance of the heaven consists, (and) is in the 
midst of the wide-stretched ocean... . ex- 
cepting Harburz, the Apirsén mountain is the 
greatest:.... Mount Qaf has grown from the 
same Mount Apfrsén. .. . . 20 


Among many Iranian eschatological and 
mythological concepts perpetuated in 
Islam,*® this is one of the most striking. 
As far as I am aware, Bal‘ami, the vizier 
of the Simanids and the reviser of al-Ta- 
bari’s T@rikh al-Rusul wal-Mulik, is the 


first authority to record the Islamic ver- 
sion. It is wanting in the Arabic original 
of al-Tabari’s work and is probably an 
addition of the Iranian reviser. The pas- 
sage in the rendering of L. Dubeux and 
H. Zotenberg reads as follows: 

Le prophéte dit: Dieu a créé la montagne 
de Qaf tout autour de la terre. ... Ce monde est 
au milieu de la montagne de Qaf, et il y est 
comme le doigt est au milieu de l’anneau. Cette 
montagne est couleur d’émeraude et bleue. 
Aucun homme ne peut y arriver, parce qu’il 
faudrait pour cela passer quatre mois dans les 
ténébres. Il n’y a dans cette montagne ni soleil, 
ni lune, ni étoiles, et elle est tellement bleue 
que la couleur azurée que tu vois au ciel vient 
de l’éclat de la montagne de Qaf qui se réfiéchit 
sur le ciel, et il parait de cette couleur. Si cela 
n’était pas ainsi, le ciel ne serait pas bleu. 
Toutes les montagnes que tu vois dans le 
monde tiennent A la montagne de Qaf. ...™ 


Al-Tha‘labi records the version in an 
abbreviated form: “And Allah created a 
large mountain of green emerald, from 
which the green color of the heaven is de- 
rived; it is called Mount Qéaf and it sur- 
rounds the entire world.’’* Also al-Birini 


= Al-Tabari, Jami al-Baydn fi Tafsir al-Qur’an (Cairo, 1903), X XVI, 84, 15 

®% Zoroastrische Studien (“‘Abhandlung zur Mythologie und Sagengeschichte des alten Iran'’ (Berlin, 1863)), 
p. 7. Cf. also A. J. Wensinck, ‘“‘The Ideas of the Western Semites concerning the Navel of the Earth,”’ Ver- 
handelingen der koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen (‘‘Afdeeling Letterkunde: Nieuwke Reeks,’’ Vol. X VII 


1917]), p. 5 


** The Bandahishn, ed. Ervad T. D. Anklesaria (Bombay, 1908), fol. 40a. Cf. Reichelt, op. cit., p. 47, or E. W 
West, Pahlavi Texts (‘The Sacred Books of the East,"’ Vol. V, Part I [Oxford, 1880}), pp. 35-36 

* See the studies by I. Goldziher, ‘Islamisme et parsisme,’’ Actes du premier Congrés international d'histoire 
des religions, Paris, 1900, I (1901), 119 ff., and L. H. Gray, “Zoroastrian Elements in Muhammedan Eschatol- 
ogy.”’ Le Muséon: études philologiques, historiques et religieuses, III (1903), 153 ff 


% Chronique d’ Abou-Djafar Mohammed Tabdari, trans. L. Dubeux (‘‘Oriental Translation Fund'’), I, 32; the 


same in Chronique de Tabari, traduite sur la version persane de Bel'ami par H. Zotenberg (Paris, 1867-74), I, 33 
The passage has been left out in the lithographed edition of the text in Cawnpore, 1313. Thus the original text 
remains unknown to me, therefore I am not sure whether the French rendering is exact or not. It should be noted 
that the color of the heaven has been depicted as being blue and not green as in the Arabic versions presented 
below. Also Hamd Allah Mustawfi in Nuzhat al-Quilad, ed. G. Le Strange (Leyden, 1915), p. 198, 12, referring to 
Yaqiit’s Mu‘jam al-Bulddén, speaks of ‘blue atmosphere"’ as the reflection of the same mountain of emerald 
Yaqiit, however, does not depict the heaven as blue but as green ( Mu‘jam al-Bulddn, ed. F. Wiistenfeld { Leipzig, 
1866-73), IV, 18, 3) 


® Qiggds al-Anbiyd’ (Cairo, 1325), p. 4, 18: 
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mentions the same mountain in his dis- 
course on emerald and gives as the source 
of his information a certain Kitaéb Dalil al- 
Dunyé wal-Akhira.*® Mount Qf is like- 
wise depicted in al-Biriini’s source as be- 
ing of emerald and surrounding the world; 
the heaven which overtops it receives its 
color also from the mountain, which from 
its foot to its top has a distance of 80 
farsakhs. 

Of the many writers on the subject, the 
account by Ibn Wardi** deserves atten- 
tion. Although his work is a plagiarized 
compilation, nevertheless it transmits a 
detail worthy of consideration, namely, 
that Mount Qaf grows forth from lofty 
mountains like a tree grows from the root 
of a tree. 

The relation between Mount Harburz 
of the Bundahishn and Mount Qaf of the 
Islamic tradition is obvious. Both are de- 
picted as surrounding the earth and as the 
principal mountain from which the other 
lesser mountains are grown forth. The 
transference of the earth-embracing func- 
tion from Harburz to Qaf can be explained 
by the desire to interpret the letter gaf of 
al-Qwran. As a matter of fact, Mutahhar 
ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi emphatically de- 
clares that the ancients called Mount Qaf 
in Persian Kih-i Alburz.** Another impor- 
tant parallel is between Mount Osindaim 


33 Op. cit., p. 166, 19: 


and the Islamic Qaf. The former is made 
of bloodstone, while the latter’s substance 
consists of emerald. They both stand in 
close relation to the heaven. Although in 
known Iranian cosmogonical writings no 
mountain has been depicted as being of 
emerald, neverthelsss it is not impossible 
that there actually existed a lore about 
such a mountain, which might have been 
known directly or indirectly to the early 
Islamic authors. And again it is possible 
that the Islamic traditionalists, being fa- 
miliar with the nature of Mount Osin- 
dim’s material relation to the heaven, and 
at the same time considering the first 
heaven as being made of emerald, simply 
substituted the bloodstone with this pre- 
cious stone and ascribed it to Mount Qaf. 
In the absence of Iranian evidences, this 
second possibility seems to be more plau- 
sible. There are innumerable instances in 
folklore when various mythological ele- 
ments have been blended and have issued 
forth in novel, sometimes almost unrecog- 
nizable, composite forms.** 

One more point should be stressed. The 
Iranian concept of a mountain made of 
precious stone and its relation to the heav- 
en evidently was widely diffused. Al-Bi- 
rini, in connection with Mount Qif, 
records an interesting parallel relating to 
the shamans. According to them, the four 
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Unfortunately, the book referred to by al-Biriini is unknown. See also M. Jahia Haschmi, Die Quellen des Stein- 
buches des Bérini (inaugural dissertation [Bonn, 1935]), p. 26. 


% Kharidat al-‘ Aja’ib (Cairo, 1872), p. 13, 8: 
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% Op. cit., LI, 46, 8. Cf. also Yaqut, op. cit., IV, 18, 9, and Hamd Allah Mustawfi, op. cit., p. 191, 20. 


* See, e.g., the interesting studies of Sir J. C. Coyajee, Cults and Legends of Ancient Iran and China (Bombay, 
1936). 
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sides of a high mountain standing below 
the North Pole are made of various kinds 
of corundum. One of the sides of this 
mountain is of a darker gray, from which 
the dark-gray color of the heaven de- 
rives.*” There is also a Mandean lore re- 
corded by H. Petermann.** The disk- 
shaped earth, it is said, is surrounded by 
the world-sea, with the exception of the 
North, where the earth ends with a mighty 
mountain made of pure turquoise. It is 
further narrated that, from the reflection 
of this turquoise mountain, the blue color 
of the heaven originates. The parallel is 
striking, and I am not inclined to see in 
this Mandean lore the influence of the 
Islamic tradition, as M. Streck conjec- 
tures ;°* rather all these versions, including 
the Islamic, are derived from the Iranian 
cosmogony. 

Now it can be asked: Why was a word 
which signified “‘spirit,” “heaven,”’ “para- 
dise,”’ and “emerald’”’ applied to denote 
enamel? In the first place, it should be 
noted that mind was primarily a technical 


® Al-Biriini, op. cit., p. 167, 1: 


Ol (Lub oF deal! 


term for glaze.*° The earliest scientific 
record of the word in this application is 
found in the chemical karshini text of the 
tenth century.“ Although in R. Duval’s 
translation the term has been interpreted 
as “émail,’’ the formula, however, clear- 
ly indicates glaze, as J. Ruska correctly 
recognized. Also al-Zamakhshari defines 
mind as “the substance of glass (i.e., 
glass frit), and the decoration of a 
bowl.’’** As evidenced by innumerable 
material documents, it is a well-recognized 
fact that the most characteristic and 
favored glaze employed in Iranian or 
Iranian-influenced pottery since the earli- 
est period has been green. The Parthian 
pottery excavated in Seleucia on the Ti- 
gris has a predominantly green glaze.‘ 
The same is true of the glazed pottery of 
the Sasanian period, examples of which 
are known from Ctesiphon.“ Various 
shades of green are also the characteristic 
mark of Iranian pottery of the early Is- 
lamic period. Specimens unearthed in 
Tali-Birz (near Samarqand) in ancient 


WN Set et Rae LF Sere 
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® Reise im Orient (Leipzig, 1861), II, 452 


=“Kaf"’ (art.), The Encyclopaedia of Islam, II, 614. 


Ww uJ 


“K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Worterbuch der europdischen (germanischen romanischen und slavischen) 
Worter orientalischen Ureprungs (Heidelberg, 1927), p. 121, No. 1514, lists a word mir as a Persian term for 
“glaze and enamel,"’ from which supposedly the Russian murdva is derived. The word remains unknown to me 
A. Preobrazhenskil, Etiomologicheskil slovar’ russkavo yazyka (Moscau, 1910-14), p. 568, does not indicate 
murdee as a foreign word. Laufer (The Beginnings of Porcelain in China, p. 125), while discussing the Latin 
term murra, expressed the opinion that it must be of Persian origin and guggested its possible relation to the 
Persian words méri, m@ri, or m@rish meaning ‘“‘small shell,"’ or “‘glass beads.’ I wish to thank Dr. Benjamin 


Schwartz for directing my attention to Lokotsch’'s book. 


“ J. Ruska, ‘“‘Die Alchemie ar-Rizi's,’’ Der Islam, X XII (1935), 313 
““L’ Alchemie syriaque”’ in P.E.M. Berthelot, Histoire des sciences: La chimie au moyen Age (Paris, 1893), 


Il, 155 


“® Mugaddimat al-’ Adab, ed. J. G. Wetzstein (Leipzig, 1850), p. 10, 8. 
‘“*N. C. Debevoise, Parthian Pottery from Seleucia on the Tigris (Ann Arbor, 1934), pp. 31 ff. 


* E. Kithnel, Die Ausgrabungen der sweiten Ktesiphon-Expedition 1931/32 (Berlin, 1933), p. 28 











Soghd and belonging to the strata dating 
from approximately the end of the sixth 
to the beginning of the eighth century 
have a bluish-green glaze.“ Similarly, 
glazed pottery pieces were found in great 
quantity in the ruins of Afrasiyab.“’ More- 
over, green is also a very characteristic 
color of old Iranian glasses.** The conclu- 
sion to be drawn from these archeological 
data is apparent. It is, therefore, not in- 
cidental that the word for emerald was 
employed as a term for glaze.** A carefully 
prepared green glaze actually has the ef- 
fect of the emerald’s color. 

In Iran the word under discussion was 
also applied to glass which was otherwise 
called, during the Middle Ages, dbgine. 
Medieval Persian texts to this effect are 
unknown to me, but modern Persian dic- 
tionaries are unanimous in including glass 
among the definitions of mind.® There is, 
however, an important account by al- 
Maqdisi,*' in which the word has been 
used to denote glass mosaic. The author, 
who traveled extensively in Iran, Iraq, 
and elsewhere, while speaking about the ill- 
fated ‘Abbasid residence, Samarra, re- 
lates that the walls of the Great Mosque 
were covered with mind. As a matter of 
fact, the archeological excavation in the 
ruins of the Great Mosque, built by al- 


<3. 


Yakubovskii, ‘‘Kratkii palevoi atchot o rabotakh Zarafshanskoi arkhelogicheskoi 
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Mutawakkil, yielded a considerable quan- 
tity of glass mosaic. The absence of any 
remains of glazed tiles in the ruins of the 
mosque establishes beyond doubt that the 
mind of al-Magqdisi’s text signifies glass 
mosaic. It is interesting to observe that 
the same author employs the proper term 
for mosaic, fusdfis@® (from the Greek 
Widos), in his description of the Umayyad 
mosque in Damascus.** This indicates that 
in Iraq, which stood under strong Iranian 
influences, a Persian term was current, 
while in Syria, one of the centers of late 
Hellenistic culture, the Greek term was 
known. 

There is a distinct possibility that mind 
in the meaning of glass was also used dur- 
ing the Fatimid period in Cairo. In a pas- 
sage of Kitab al-Dhakh@ir wa'l-Tuhaf, a 
treatise on the Fatimid treasury by an 
anonymous author, written during the 
last decades of the eleventh century, and 
quoted by al-Magqrizi,** we possess an in- 
timation to this effect. The passage de- 
scribes the content of some chests brought 
out of the treasury chamber: 

And they found in them something like 
Fugqqa-pitchers (made) of pure crystal, dec- 
orated and undecorated, and in great quan- 
tity; all of them were filled with this or that. 
And it has been reported to me by somebody in 
whom I have trust that he had seen a crystal 


ekspeditzii 


Ermitazha i IIMK v 1939 g.,"’ in Gasudarstrenyt Ermitazh: Trudy Otdela Vastoka, II (1940), 65 


47 V. Vyatkin, Afrasiab—Gorodishche bylovo Samarkanda (Tashkent, 1926), p. 47. 


48°C. J. Lamm, Glass from Iran in the National Museum, Stockholm (Stockholm and London, 1935), p. 2; 


cf. also Vyatkin, op. cit., p. 61. 


‘* This was already recognized by Shiratori, op. cit., pp. 10-11, but his conclusion is based solely on data of 


current dictionaries 


® Ghazi al-Din Haydar, Haft Quizum (Lucknow, 1822), V, 80 and 130; Molla ‘Abd al-Rashid Tatawi, 
Farhang-i Rashidi (Calcutta, 1875), IT, 251; ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Ahmad Sir, Kash/ al-Lughat (Lucknow,1900), 


II, 231; and others. 


51 Ahsan al-Tagdsim fi Ma‘rifat al-Aqdlim, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1877), p. 122, 15. 


® E. Herzfeld, Erster vorldufiger Bericht aber die Ausgrabungen von Samarra (Berlin, 1912), p. 8. 


8 Al-Maadisi, 
% Al-Mawd‘izg wa’l-I‘tibé fi Dhikr al-Khitat wa’l-Athaér (Biliq, 1270), I, 414, 24. 


op. cit., p. 152, 12. 
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cup which, although undecorated, was sold 
for 200 dinars; and that he had seen a khurdadi 
of erystal which was sold for 360 dinars; and 
a crystal ewer sold for 210 dinars; and that he 
had seen many suhiin mind, which were sold 
from 100 dinars downwards. 


The passage continues by mentioning two 
objects of genuine crystal with the name of 
the Fatimid caliph ‘Aziz Billah inscribed 
on them, and ends with the statement 
that there were sold altogether eighteen 
thousand objects of crystal and cut glass. 
P. Kahle, who published the translation 
of the treatise with copious commen- 
taries,® is of the opinion that the inclusion 
of suhiin mind (mind plates) among ob- 
jects consisting entirely of crystal and 
cut glass is perhaps an indication that 
these plates were actually of glass. 
The deduction made from the context 
seems to be plausible. I would like to 
make a further suggestion. During the 
Fatimid period an attempt was made to 
imitate the millefiori glass of the earlier 
periods, for which Egypt since pre-Islamic 
times was known to be one of the leading 
centers. Such imitations show a variety 
of colors produced by the application of 
glass pastes and are in their appearance 
not unlike that of glass mosaics. It is 
therefore quite possible that the plates in 
the treasury were of such type of class and 
hence qualified by the term mind, as were 
the mosaics of Samarra by al-Maqdisi. 
The problem of the introduction and 
development of enamel within Near East- 


ern decorative arts is one of those subjects 
about which much has been written but 
little is known. Exactly where and when 
for the first time the technique of enamel- 
ing was evolved is at present impossible 
to determine with certainty. I am not pre- 
pared to accept the opinion heralded since 
the days of C. de Linas®* and N. Konda- 
koff*? that the technique of cloisonné 
enamel was practiced in Sasanian Iran. 
There are at present neither material nor 
literary evidences for such an assumption; 
it is therefore advisable not to try to ven- 
ture into “‘thick-coming fancies.’’ The re- 
cent attempts to revive the much-dis- 
cussed gelden ewer in Saint Maurice 
d’Agaune as an Lranian work of the Sasa- 
nian period should be considered as futile.** 

The most important discourse on 
enamel in the Islamic scientific literature 
came down to us from the pen of al- 
Birini, but he does not tell us whether the 
technique was practiced in Iran.** 

The first unmistakable reference to 
enamel in Iran to my knowledge is the 
account by Nasir al-Din al-Tisi. In his 
important book on lapidaries, written by 
the order of Hulagu, the subject has been 
discussed under the heading of mind. Here 
is the short discourse in its entirety: 


Mind like glass is artifically produced. Vari- 
ous kinds of mind have various colors and the 
green colored is the best of all; the purer (in 
make) it is, the more pleasant in color, so that 
the green mind (occasionally) is being perfidi- 
ously passed as emerald. Many rare things are 


* ‘Die Schiitze der Fatimiden,"’ Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, LX XXIX (1935), 


329 ff 


* Les Origine de Il orfévrerie cloisonnée (Arras-Paris, 1877-87), I, 251 


* Op. cit., p. 60 


* E. Margulies, “‘Cloisonné Enamel,’'in A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope and P. Ackerman (London 
and New York, 1938), I, 779 ff. See my article, ‘‘Is the Ewer of Saint Maurice d'Agaune a Work of Sasanian 


Iran?’ Art Bulletin, XXVIII (1946) 


8 Op. cit., pp. 224, 14-15. For the translation see P. Kahle, “‘Bergkristall, Glass und Glassfilisse nach dem 
Steinbuch von el-Bériini," Zeitscrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XC (1936), 349 ff 
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made and incrusted with mind. They possess 
more (of these rare things) in the regions of 
Syria and Maghrib. 
Of course, the technique must have been 
known in Iran before Nasir al-Din al- 
Tisi’s time (d. 672/1274), but evidently it 
was not exercised so extensively as in 
Syria and Maghrib.® 

Another reference to enamel has been 
made by the court historian of the II- 
Khins, Rashid al-Din." In a lengthy, and 
no doubt exaggerated, account of the ac- 
complishments of his patron, the author 


* Op. cit., fol. 26a, 8: 


narrates how Ghazin Khan became inter- 
ested in and acquired in a short time a 
knowledge of chemistry, of all arts the 
most difficult, and that he knew well that 
not every person is able to achieve success 
in the field of chemistry, so that he 
brought about him those who were pro- 
ficient in it and forbade them to waste a 
thing on it, but devote themselves to the 
practical matters in which they were 
skilled, as, for example, the making of 
mind. It is of importance to note that 
Rashid al-Din mentions enameling as an 
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¢° R. Harari, ‘‘Metalwork after the Early Islamic Period,’ in A Surrey of Persian Art, III, 2494, n. 1, states 
that “some Rayy gold filigree presents traces of cloisonné enamel,’’ but does not make reference to any particular 


piece with such traces 


% Ta rikh-i Mubdrak-i Ghazani, ed. K. John (London, 


1940), p. 172, 6 
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Cf. also H. Howarth, History of Mongols (London, 1888), III, 493. P. Ackerman (‘‘Jewelry in the Islamic Period,” 
in A Survey of Persian Art, III, 2666, n. 2), in connection with Rashid al-Din's account, writes that ‘‘Dr. Christy 
Wilson has found, on the site of Sham-Ghazan, a lump of emerald green enamel, now in the possession of the 
editor.’’ To be positive about the true nature of this lump, it is necessary to examine the piece chemically. It 
could also be a lump of glass or glaze. 
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art practiced by those engaged in chem- 
istry and not by goldsmiths. If such ac- 
tually was the case, then one is justified to 
presume that the technique was not gen- 
erally practiced during the Mongol period 
in Iran, a probability which has also been 
intimated by Nasir al-Din al-Tisi. 
Reserving the presentation of perti- 
nent Persian texts of the fourteenth and 
following centuries for the chapter on 
enamel in the introductory volume of my 
Corpus of Islamic Metalwork, some ob- 
servations should be advanced about the 
enamel in Egypt during the Fatimid pe- 
riod. It is a recognized fact that the earli- 
est known specimen of a true Islamic 
enameled work belongs to that period.” 
The few preserved material evidences are 
corroborated by a literary account of con- 
siderable art historical significance. The 
aforesaid treatise quoted by al-Maqrizi 
mentions many “golden plates covered 
with mind.’ These were evidently of 
local manufacture, since the same authori- 
tative source speaks also of enameled 
works of foreign origin. In the treasury of 
the Fatimids were “twenty-eight mind 
trays covered with gold in cubes (which) 


the king of Rim (Byzance) had sent to 
‘Aziz Billah.’’** Considering the Byzantine 
origin of these trays, one would conceive 
them to have been decorated with the pre- 
vailing technical method of that time, the 
cloisonné enamel. The descriptive phrase 
of the text that the trays were “covered 
with gold in cubes (ku“ab)’’ causes, how- 
ever, considerable difficulty. C. J. Lamm 
explained the phrase simply as “‘Zellen- 
emaille,®’’ E. Kiihnel suggested ‘‘Tabletts 
mit feinem Mosaikschmuck,’’® and K. 
Réder interpreted the cubes as “‘erhabene 
Goldarbeit, vielleicht eine Granulation.’’*’ 
All these suggestions, in my opinion, are 
conjectural, and there are other points of 
interpretation which I am not prepared to 
offer convincingly at present. 

The presence in the Fatimid court of 
enameled works given by the Byzantine 
emperor is a circumstance of particular 
historical significance. Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus in the Preface of his 
treatise on court ceremonies clearly indi- 
cates that enameled objects were pre- 
ferred when choosing presentations to be 
made to foreign rulers.** In this connec- 
tion, an interesting account has been re- 


® Aly Bahgat Bey and Albert Gabriel, Fouilles d'al-Foust4t (Paris, 1921), Pl. XXX; Zaky Mohammad Hassan, 
Kuniéz al-Fafimiyyin (Cairo, 1937), pp. 245-46; M. 8S. Dimand and H. E. McAllister, Near Eastern Jewelry 
(New York, 1940), p. 3, Fig. 8; and M. Ross, “‘An Egypto-Arabic Cloisonné Enamel,"’ Ars Islamica, VII (1940), 


165 ff 
® Op. cit., I, 414, 31. 
* Tbid., p. 415, 8: 
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Aziz Billih ruled from 365/975 to 386/996, and his contemporary Basil II Bulgaroctonus from 976 to 1025 


® Mittelalterliche Glaser und Steinschnittarbeiten aus dem Nahen Osten (Berlin, 1929-30), p. 512 


“ Kahle, op. cit., p. 352, n. 1 


©*Das Mina im Bericht tiber die Schiitze der Fatimiden,"’ Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Ge- 


sellschaft, LXX XIX (1935), 370. 


® De caerimoniis aulae byzantinae (‘‘Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae"’ [Bonn, 1829-30]), I, 517 


Cf. also Kondakoff, op. cit., p. 110. 
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corded by al-Maqgqari in his compilatory, 
but very important, work on Spain. 
Quoted from an early historical source, the 
account relates the arrival in the year 947 
of the embassy of the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus to “Abd 
al-Rahman III of Spain. The letter of the 
emperor, it is said, was inclosed “in an 
ornamented silver case over which was a 
cover of gold with the image of King Con- 
stantine executed of admirable variegated 
glass.’"** The term zujéj mulawan, em- 
ployed here to denote enamel, is a fluid 
one. It also signified glass mosaic. For ex- 
ample, in a letter of Ibn Butlin from the 
year 440 (1049), the mosaics of Christian 
churches in Antioch are mentioned by 
this term.”° 

In another place al-Maqqari offers a 
different term, again based on an earlier 
account. In a description of a mushaf, 
once treasured in the Great Mosque at 
Cordova, he relates that its gold and silver 
cover was decorated with °alwén al-zujaj 


® Kitab Nafh al-Tib min Ghugn al-Andalus al-Ratib, 


al-Rimi—‘‘variegated Byzantine glass.’’”! 
This particular expression is of consider- 
able historical interest, since it points to 
the fact that the technique of enameling 
was introduced to Maghrib from Byzance. 
I shall discuss this question in the light of 
other evidence in the Corpus. 

There is another term, zujaj mind, 
meaning ‘‘glass enamel.”’ Kitab al-Dhakh@- 
ir wal-Tuhaf describes a golden peacock 
in the Fatimid treasury as being “in- 
crusted with precious stones; its eyes were 
of red ruby, and its feathers of gold-cov- 
ered glass enamel (al-zujaj al-mina) in the 
colors of a peacock plumage.’’” The term 
most certainly signifies translucent enam- 
el as distinguished from the opaque 
variety. 

Considerable predicament is presented 
by a passage of the same treatise, in 
which mind has been employed in com- 
bination with niello. The passage reads: 
“And they found by ‘Abda, likewise one 
of the daughters of al-Mu‘izz... . 1300 


ed. R. Dozy et al. (Leyden, 1855-61), I, 236, 21 
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See also D. P. de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain (London, 1840), II, 137-38 
J. Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels au moyen Age et lépoque de la renaissance (Paris, 1864), III, 530-31 (2d 
ed., 1875, III, 74); and A. A. Vasiliev, Vizantiya i Araby: Politicheskiya atnasheniya Vizantii i Arabov za vrremiya 


Makedonskot dinastii (St. Petersburg, 1902), p. 27 


4 and Appendix, pp. 188-89 


7 Ibn al-Qifti, Ta’rikh al-Hukama’, ed. J. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), p. 297, 3 


" Op. cit, I, 403, 23. See also A. Dessus Lamare, “‘ 
canique,"’ Journal asiatique, CCX XX (1938), 563 


7? Al-Maqrizi, op. cit., I, 416, 6 


Le Mushaf de mosquée de Cordoue et son mobilier Mé- 
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In Tunisia, Algiers, and Morocco, enamel is called tazjij (see P. Eudel, Dictionnaire des bijous de l Afrique du 
Nord (Paris, 1906], p. 231). In modern Egypt the term mind is still in usage (see M. Brugsch and G. Kampfmeyer, 


*‘Arabische Terminologie der Gegenwart,"’ 
Wilhelm Universitat zu Berlin, X XIX [1926], 12) 
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pieces of mind fiddat muhraga, and the 
weight of each mind amounted to 10,000 
dirhams.’’’* First of all, it should be noted 
that fiddat muhragqa is a terminus technicus 
for niello and means, translated verbatim, 
“burned silver.”” It occurs very early in 
Arabic texts. For example, in the late 
ninth century, al-Washshé? mentions it 
while enumerating various materials for 
finger rings and seals.’* The combination 
of this term with mind, as it occurs in the 
above text, is not only unknown from 
other sources but the phrase itself as such 
is an awkward one indeed. Kahle and his 
counsels were unable to agree in their in- 
terpretation. Max Meyerhof suggested 
“gebrannter Silberschmelz,’’ that is, ar- 
gentiferous glaze employed in the manu- 
facture of lustred pottery. Kahle himself 
thought of furniture pieces made of mas- 
sive silver and decorated with enamel, to 
which Kiihnel remarked that they could 
also have been ornamented with niello.” 
Réder, on the other hand, interpreted the 
phrase as denoting silver bullions, because 
they were heavy pieces of equal weight.” 
None of these interpretations, in my opin- 
ion, is acceptable for the following reasons. 
In the first place, one may question the 
purpose of keeping in the treasury cham- 


* Al-Magrizi, op. cit., I, 415, 6 


7-9) 
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bers of the caliph’s daughter such an enor- 
mous quantity of unused glaze. Was her 
residence a storehouse of a pottery-pro- 
ducing establishment, or was she a mer- 
chant specializing in this particular mate- 
rial? Moreover, we know that pottery 
production in Egypt during the Fatimid 
period, unlike that of tirdz, was not a 
state manufacture. Therefore, there is no 
reason to assume that the phrase in our 
text could have meant glaze. Also the in- 
terpretation of Réder is devoid of founda- 
tion, because silver bullion or uncoined 
silver was never called in Arabic by this 
anomalous combination of two terms, one 
meaning enamel and the other niello. The 
Arabic term for bullion is nugra.” An- 
other rarely employed word is nasik. 
There are three Persian terms for bullion: 
shiishe, khafée, and siifée."* All these terms 
were used throughout the medieval cen- 
turies. Hence there is no reason to believe 
that they remained unknown to the au- 
thor of Kitaéb al-Dhakh@ir, who evidently 
was also versed in Persian terminology 
current during his time in Egypt.’ As a 
matter of fact, the term nugra occurs in 
the same text, where it is said that “Ali 
ibn Ahmad al-Jarjari’i utilized 167,700 
dirham nugra® for the building of a can- 


Fs Ves Lis Obs lab es) 


‘ Kitab al- Muwashsha’, ed. R. E. Brunnow (Leyden, 1886), p. 125, 12. This and other terms for niello will be 
discussed in the Corpus. In the meantime see J. von Karabacek, ‘‘Eine riémische Cameo aus dem Schatze der 
Aijdbiden-Sultane von Hamf&h,"’ Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserlichen Akademie 


jer Wissenschaften in Wien, CX XIX (1893), 9, n. 1 
% Op. cit., p. 350, n. 3 
* Op. cit., pp. 369-70 


7 Ibn Durayd, op. cit., LI, 409. Cf. also al-Waqidi, Kitab al- Maghdazi, ed. A. von Kremer (Calcutta, 1856), 


p. 196, 16 
® Asadi, op. cit., p. 21. 


7? The treatise contains a number of Persian words 


* Al-Magqrizi, op. cit., p. 416, 16 
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opy, a barge, a boat, and traveling equip- 
ment. I do not think that Kahle’s inter- 
pretation of this passage—“und auf sie 
waren 167,700 Silberdirhem verwandt’’*\— 
is correct. Nugra does not signify silver 
in Arabic. Moreover, dirham itself is a 
term for silver coin. Dirham in this case 
is used in the meaning of a metric unit; 
thus the passage should be translated 
“167,700 dirham (silver) bullions.”” This 
observation alone is sufficient to preclude 
Réder’s interpretation. There remains the 
suggestion of Kahle, and again it is hardly 
permissible to see in “£1300 pieces of mind 
fiddat muhraga’”’ an allusion to massive 
silver furniture decorated with enamel 
and niello. In my opinion, the only pos- 
sible explanation for this extremely con- 
fused wording of the passage is that it is 
corrupt in al-Maqrizi’s Biliq edition as 
well as in the manuscripts collated by 
Kahle. For final clarification and subse- 
quent interpretation, however, we have to 
wait until the edition of al-Magqrizi’s work 
by G. Wiet, now in progress, is completed. 

To all these meanings of mind we must 


& Op. cit., p. 360, 
8 Op. cit., p. 212: 


also add the definition given by ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Baghdadi. Here is what this well- 
known philologist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury says: ‘“‘mind comes alsoin the meaning 
of that dark blue (substance) with which 
goldsmiths decorate the surface of silver; 
it is presently known as sawéd.’’* Sawdad 
is one of the terms for niello. It should be 
noted that still today in Baghdad the so- 
called ‘Amara silversmiths employ the 
term mind for niello.** 

It is appropriate to close this paper 
with a couplet by the dean of Persian 
mysticism, Jalal al-Din al-Rimi: “Behold 
the alchemists of Heaven; hear at every 
moment the sound (of the words that 
come) from the (spiritual) makers of 
mind.’’** The term has been used here in 
the symbolic meaning of “philosopher’s 
stone.” 

Mina, which lured us through the span 
of centuries from Avesta to Mathnawi 
and over a great span of lands stretching 
from Spain to China, is, indeed, one of the 
most fascinating terms of Islamic art. 


New York Crry 
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8: During my sojourn in that city in 1934 I had the opportunity to observe the method employed in niello 
work by these able artisans. The substance used is principally of bluish-black color, but frequently red, light 
blue, and other pigments are employed, and this is probably the reason for the application of the term mind. 
See also the observations of E. Kiihnel in P. Kahle, op. cit., p. 342, n. 1, and Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs 


(London, 1937), p. 358. 


8 The Mathnawt of Jaldlu?ddin Rumt, ed. and trans. R. A. Nicholson (London, 1925-40), Part III: Tezt, 


p. 459, and Part IV: Translation, p. 441, couplet 3074: 
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THE ORIGIN OF WINNIRKE’S CYLINDER SEAL 


EDITH PORADA 


N AN article entitled “The Early Scribes of 
Nuzi,” Pierre M. Purves has singled out 
the earliest tablets found at that site.! He was 
able to do so beeause one can trace through 
four or five generations the family of the well- 
known Tebip-tilla, whose name occurs more 
often than any other on the tablets discovered 
in the excavations of this town and dated in 
the later half of the fifteenth century B.c.? The 
tablets written for the first generation, Tebip- 
tilla’s parents Pubi-Senni and Winnirke, can 
be easily distinguished from the later ones. 
Pubi-Senni appears on only one tablet,’ which 
is sealed with a cylinder later used by Tehip- 
tilla and engraved in a style which shows 


On both imprints the Old Babylonian* 
scheme of a seated deity receiving offerings 
from a worshiper® is transformed in character- 
istic manner. The goddess wears a miter com- 
posed of one pair of large horns on which rests 
a cone marked by parallel lines. This is an ab- 
breviated rendering of the multiple pairs of 
horns seen on Old Babylonian and earlier 
Mesopotamian representations. In Figure 2 
her hair falls loosely over her shoulders. 
Whether or not this also was the case on the 
seal of Winnirke cannot be stated with cer- 
tainty; at any rate, no Old Babylonian render- 
ing of a female figure in profile ever shows her 
with loose hair falling over her shoulders.'® On 





By permission of the American Schools of Oriental Research 


Fia. 1 


strong Syrian influence.‘ Winnirke, on the 
other hand, was found to be the business nego- 
tiator for the family in several texts which do 
not mention Pubi-Senni. Purves suggested that 
“Winnirke, while a widow, conducted the af- 
fairs of the family before their sons Tebip-tilla 
and Hais-teSup attained majority.’® At any 
rate, fairly clear impressions of her cylinder seal 
are found on two tablets in Chicago,*® of which 
one is here reproduced as Figure 1. The design 
of this impression is quite distinctive and ap- 
pears to be representative of a well-defined 
style which is also manifested by another seal 
impression from Nuzi (Fig. 2).? 

! AJSL, LVII (1940), 162-87. 

?Cf. I. J. Gelb, P. M. Purves, and A. A. MacRae, 
Nuzi Personal Names (OIP, Vol. LVII (Chicago, 
1943)), p. 5. 

* JEN 552 (Purves, op. cit., p. 164). 

‘No. 662 in the writer's forthcoming publication 
of seal impressions from Nuzi. 

‘Op. cit., p. 164.  *On JEN 82 and JEN 562. 

This imprint is found on JEN 507, a tablet de- 
riving from the second or third generation of Nuzi. 
However, this cany ot be taken as a dating criterion, 


the imprint of Winnirke the enthroned goddess 
holds in her hand a staff surmounted by a 
star; in Figure 2 she holds a branch, whereas, 
as a rule, an enthroned Old Babylonian god- 
dess is seen with no other emblems in her hand 





because older seals were frequently re-used in Nuzi, 
either by members of the same family or by apparent- 
ly unrelated persons. 


*“‘Old Babylonian" is used here as the shortest 
term for the glyptic style of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon 


* This indicates that the present group of seals is 
derived from the Old Babylonian and not from the 
preceding style of the Third Dynasty of Ur, where 
(in contrast to the Akkad and Old Babylonian repre- 
sentations) the worshiper is never portrayed bringing 
an offering to the deity 


1° Only Ishtar’as goddess of war (characterized at 
least by the lion club, as on Moortgat, V orderasiatische 
Rollsiegel (Berlin, 1940], Nos. 393 and 394, and Dela- 
porte, Catalogue des cylindres orientauz ... de la Bibli- 
othéque Nationale [Paris, 1910], Nos. 235 and 236), an- 
other goddess who may have specific significance be- 
cause her miter varies from those of the other deities 
by its wide top (e.g., Moortgat, op. cit., Nos. 305 and 
393), and the nude female—all exclusively in front 
view—are seen with long hair falling over their shoul- 
ders on cylinders of unadulterated Old Babylonian 
style 
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than the so-called staff and ring." The stool on 
which the deity is seated on both seal designs 
is covered, as on Old Babylonian representa- 
tions, with a flounced material; however, that 
material is here made to represent the fleece of 
an animal whose feet form the throne and 
whose head the back. Lastly, both seals show 
the worshiper with hair en brosse, which dis- 
tinguishes these imprints from all Mesopota- 
mian designs. 

While the group of god and worshiper which 
completes the scene in Figure 1 is too badly 
preserved to permit further comment, addi- 
tional details of Figure 2 deserve attention. 
These details give the first indication as to 
where we have to look in our effort to localize 





By permission of the American Schools of 


Oriental Research 
Fig. 2 

the two seals under discussion. The first is the 
offering which the worshiper presents to the 
goddess: it is a small nude female figure. While 
the interpretation of this gesture falls outside 
the scope of this short note, the only parallel 
for such an offering of a human figure or statue 
is found on a seal excavated at Susa.'? Further- 
more, the row of female figures (reversed) in 
the ancillary motive, diverging radically from 
all Old Babylonian representations (which 
never show more than one nude female on a 
seal), finds a parallel in a cylinder of the Col- 
lection Dieulafoy in the Louvre—a collection 
which was principally acquired in Susa and 
vicinity.'* é 

The indication for the origin of the cylinders 


1 In a few cases an enthroned goddess is represent- 
ed holding a lion club and is thus almost certainly 
characterized as Ishtar (e.g., Delaporte, op. cit., No. 
236; cf. n. 10). 

12 Cf. Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique de 
Perse, XXV (Paris, 1934), 232, Fig. 82:3. Judging by 
the drawing, we believe the seal to belong to the 
Akkad period. 

13 Cf. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres orientauz 

. (Musée du Louvre) (Paris, 1920), D 109; for the 
origin of the Collection Dieulafoy cf. ibid., p. 67. 


which were used to produce the imprints in 
Figures 1 and 2 are fully confirmed by the evi- 
dence presented by two cylinders in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (Figs. 3 and 4).'* The 
first, conforming more closely to Old Babylo- 
nian style and therefore probably a little earlier 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fia. 3 


than the originals of the two impressions dis- 
cussed above, shows a goddess facing a wor- 
shiper (Fig. 3). While his hairdress is not clear- 
ly marked en brosse, it nevertheless shows an 
outline never found on truly Old Babylonian 
designs. Furthermore, the goddess represented 
in profile with long hair falling over her shoul- 
ders is, as indicated above, at variance with 
Babylonian conventions. Lastly, the staff 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


Fia. 4 


which she holds, although not crowned by a 
star, nevertheless recalls the staff of the god- 
dess on Winnirke’s seal impression. The in- 
scription 

Be-el-lu-da-ri 

mar Puzur “SuSinak 

ardu S& Te-im-ti-a-gu-un 
leaves no doubt, finally, as to the origin of this 
seal within the realm of the Elamite god 
SuSinak.'® The second seal further proves the 


4 Fig. 3: Accession No. 41.160.322. Rock crystal; 
h., 20.5 mm.; d., 12 mm. Fig. 4: Accession No 
43.102.39. Green steatite; h., 25 mm.; d., 10.5. 

18 A similarly rendered worshiper and long-haired 
deity are seen on a cylinder of the Collection Dieula- 
foy, D 115, which, like D 109 (see n. 13), was proba- 
bly acquired in Susa or its vicinity 
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Elamite origin of this group of seals. Found in 
Luristan, this piece shows the god seated on a 
throne which is again formed by an animal 
(Fig. 4). He wears the same type of miter as 
we had previously found in Figures 1 and 2, 
and the worshipers are again seen with their 
hair en brosse. A last confirmation of the Elam- 
ite provenance of this group is provided by a 
seal impression on a tablet which was found at 
Susa and which shows again a long-haired 
goddess seated on an animal throne holding a 
staff in her hand."* 

Now that we know that this group of cylin- 
ders derives from Elam, perhaps more specifi- 
cally from Susa, we recognize the peculiar 
shape of the head as being characteristic of the 
sculptures in the round discovered in Susa.'” 

Having thus established the origin of Win- 
nirke’s cylinder in Elam, the question arises 
of how great significance should be attached to 


16 Revue d’ Assyriologie, XXII (1935), 151. 


17 Cf. Encyclopédie photographique de l'art (Edi- 
tions TEL), Tome I, p. 278, C, D; p. 281, C, D; and 
Tome II, pp. 46 and 47. 


this fact. In this connection it must be stated 
at once that the occurrence at Nuzi of a seal 
impression made by a cylinder of manifestly 
foreign or earlier origin is by no means unique'*® 
and that a large number of impressions are, if 
not outright imported products, nevertheless 
produced under the obvious influence of such 
cylinders. An example in point is the above- 
mentioned seal of Pubi-Senni, Winnirke’s hus- 
band, which shows strong Syrian influence. 
Winnirke’s seal, therefore, no more than under- 
lines the already well-documented fact'® that 
Nuzi was influenced by and entertained rela- 
tions not only with the Syrian West but also 
with the Elamite East. 

New York Crry 


“8 The fo — | petention of seal impressions 
from Nuzi mention n n. 4 contains 1,011 impres- 
sions; of these, 8 are made by Syrian cylinders, 19 by 
Babylonian, 24 by ‘‘Cappadocian,"’ and 5 by cylinders 
of earlier periods — from the Jemdet Nasr Age 
to the Third Dynasty of Ur 


1* Cf. Oppenheim, Studien zu den altbabylonischen 
Stadtrechten (‘‘Orientalia,”"’ Vol. IV, No. 2 [1935]). pp 
145 ff., esp. pp. 156 and 164. For a general statement 
cf. A. Gotze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer (Oslo, 
1936), p. 34 


THE OPENING LINES OF THE ANTEF SONG! 


WALTER FEDERN 


INCE the excellent article of Miss Lichtheim 
S on “The Songs of the Harpers’ has fo- 
cused the attention of students of Egyptian 
literature upon these texts, the following sug- 
gestion of how to avoid emendations in a cru- 
cial and well-known passage may be oppor- 
tune. 

The Antef song begins: W3d pw &r? pn nfr 
Sw nfr hdy. It seems unnecessary to adopt Er- 
man’s emendation of the last word, hdy, into 
hpr (substituted from the Neferhotep paral- 
lel).* In order to make good sense as it stands, 
the sentence needs merely to be dissected as 
follows: W3¢* pw ér*? pn; nfr Bw; nfr hdy, “A 
happy one is this prince; good is the destiny; 
good is the injury.’ 

The beginning of the Neferhotep song, simi- 
larly dissected, gives: Wrd-wy &r* pw; mi p} 


' See Miriam Lichtheim, ‘“The Songs of the Harp- 
ers,"’ JNES, IV (1945), 178-212, esp. 192 ff. 

2Or wr. 
_ *Erman-Blackman, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, p. 133, n. 2 

‘A noun; cf. Woérterbuch, I, 266, 10 (Urk. IV, p. 
974, 1. 10). 

* Hdy is a normal infinitive: cf. Erman, Neudgyp- 
tische Grammatik (2d ed.), §§ 401, 408. 


3w; nfr hpr, “How weary is this prince; just is 
the destiny; good is what has happened.” 

The first few phrases of the song of Khai- 
Inheret likewise, if dissected in this manner, 
make good sense without any emendation:* 
Ink sr? pw; s pw wn’ mity® m bbw; nfr ir-n nir 
r-f, “I am this prince;* this man, what is more, 
who was righteous; good is what God has done 
against him.” 

Thus, in every instance, the sentence ends 
with a variation of the consoling words with 
which another Neferhotep is greeted by his 
parents on his arrival in the other world: 
Nfr-wy hpr n-k: “How good is what has hap- 
pened to you.” 


New York Crry 


; ae that of disregarding the determinative 
Or Aw. 


7 Cf. Erman, op. cit., § 377 

*Cf. Urk. IV, p. 971, 1. 16; Annales du Service, IV. 
282, 1. 4. 

*I.e.: “It is the deceased that speaks through me. 
the *’ This is a transitionary stage in a develop- 
ment that ends in the direct appeai of Taimhotep to 
her surviving husband on her mortuary stela 


1° Davies, The Tomb of Nefer-Hotep at Thebes, Pl 
XXXIX. 











THE EDICT OF KING HAREMHAB! 


KURT PFLUGER 


HIs important inscription of Harem- 

hab consists of an introduction, a 

legal part, an administrative part, 
and a conclusion. It has no unity of con- 
struction or style. Introduction and con- 
clusion are more or less of a poetical char- 
acter, though without any distinctive 
form. Also the administrative part seems 
to be but loosely knit, “‘prose”’ alternating 
with poetical passages. The legal part, 
however, is molded into a rigid shape; all 
its enactments show fundamentally the 
same construction, and no poetical phrases 
interrupt the barren legal prose.? Philo- 
logically, the legal as well as the adminis- 
trative part of the edict can be reckoned 
among the so-called ‘“‘Amarna texts” ;? the 
language is on the verge of turning into 
Late Egyptian. 


TRANSLATION‘ 


A. InTRODUCTION (LL. 1-13) 


(1-4) (5) {Haremhab], grant- 
ed life for ever and [ev]er, in eternity. Be- 


1 On a stela in the Temple of Amen-Re at Karnak; 
the edict was first published by Bouriant, Recueil de 
travauz, VI (1885), 41 ff., with a drawing of the scene 
in the upper part of the stela and sketches of a num- 
ber of fragments found near the monument. For a 
more accurate copy of the text see W. Max Miiller, 
Egyptological Researches, Vol. I, Pls. 90-104. The latest 
translations of the text are by Breasted, Ancient Rec- 
ords, Vol. III (1927), §§ 50 ff., and Maspero, in Davis, 
The Tombs of Harmhabi and Touatankhamanou. For 
further literature cf. ibid., p. 46, nn. 1-5 

2On comparing the legal part of this edict with 
other legal decrees from ancient Egypt, we find, on 
the whole, an essentially identical construction. Cf. 
Weill, Les Décrets royaux, and Sethe’s review in 
Géttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1912, No. 12 (Old King- 
dom and First Intermediate Period), and Griffith, 
JEA, XIII (1927), 195 ff. (Nauri Stela of Sethos I). 

Cf. Frida Behnk, Grammatik der Texte von El 
Amarna. 

‘ My translation is based chiefly on W. Max Miil- 
ler’s copy and a collation of the text made by Sethe in 
1905 for the Wérterbuch. I am much indebted to Pro- 
fessor Grapow for his kindness in having made this 
collation and all the other material of the Wdérterbuch 





ginning of an eternity of receiving [joy, 
hundreds of thousands of peaceful years,| 
(6) [millions of jubilees upon the throne of }* 
Him-who-is-[i]n-heaven,® (and) the king- 
dom of Re. Bestowed upon him is the 
throne of ‘Horus! (7) the land is 
flooded with ‘his' love. Righteousness has 
come; she has united [with it] (8) 
they’ [are] in exultation. Egypt, it is re- 
born;* the whole of the Black Land, its 
heart is merry in jubilation (9) ; 
He® has come in dignity. He has filled the 
Two Lands with his beauty, for the Good 
God, he was born to Re (10) doing 
righteousness throughout the Two Lands. 
He’ rejoices at her'® beauty being exalted. 

Then His Majesty took counsel with his 
heart —— (11) {in order to ex]pel 
sin (and) destroy lying. The plans of H.M. 
are an excellent refuge warding off the 
wrath (all) around" [cases of oppres- 
ston] (12) which have been occur- 























accessible to me. The service rendered to me by 
Breasted's translation is obvious, and I have retained 
its wording wherever I thought it advisable. Square 
brackets indicate that words have been restored by 
me, italics being used for guesses or approximate res- 
torations. Half-brackets (‘ ') indicate that the words 
are doubtful. Round brackets indicate that the words 
have been added by me. The following abbreviations 
are used on the plates: S (Sethe), M (W. Max Miiller), 
B (Bouriant), P (my own restorations or remarks on 
the text), Wb. (copy of the text in the possession of 
the Wdorterbuch, used by Sethe for his collation). The 
photo mentioned was taken by Dr. Lippmann, who 
kindly put it at my disposal. The plates have been 
specially redrawn for this publication by Edwin L 
Hynes of the Oriental Institute, to whom the author 
wishes here to express his deep appreciation 

'OfF. the Nauri Stela of Sethos I, |. 1 (op. cit., and 
Sethe, ZAS, LX VI, 1 ff.). 

* Re 

? The inhabitants of Egypt. 

§ Literally, ‘‘it has repeated (itself)."’ 

* The king. 

1° Refers to m**.t, ‘“‘righteousness."’ 

4 T.e., like a wall. 
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ring among them. Now H.M. was watch- 
ful day and night, seeking the benefit of 
Egypt and searching out [excellent}"? oc- 
casions ——— (13) His Majesty. He" took 
palette and papyrus-roll; then he wrote 
down in accordance with all that H.M. 
said. 
The king himself, he says in com- 
mand: 
—— (14) [ca]ses of oppression in 
the land. 


B. Leeau Part (Lu. 14-3, Lerr) 


I. ENACTMENT AGAINST THE TAKING- 
AWAY OF TRANSPORT VESSELS 
USED FOR DELIVERING DUES 

If the commoner makes for himself a 
craft with its equipment (?)'* in order to 
be able to serve Pharaoh land the 
craft is taken away, so that he cannot de- 
liver] (15) the dues, the commoner being" 
deprived of his property,” frustrated in 
his many labors [My Majesty has 
commanded to leave him alone because of] 
(16) his good intentions."’ 

(Now) if there i{s® the man] who (wants 
to) deliver dues'* [for] the breweries (?)'* 
and abattoirs (?)?° of Pharaoh on behalf 
of” the t{wo] deputies [of the army]” —— 
|and there is anyone who interferes] (17) and 








12 Cf. Tutankhamun’'s restoration inscription, |. 12 
(Recueil de travaur, Vol. XXIX, and JEA, XXV 
[1939], 9). 

‘3 A scribe. 

4 tnfy.t; ef. Pleyte and Rossi, Pl. LX XIV, 1. 4. 

‘* The verb is ‘h‘, *‘to stand.” 

'* Le., the craft and its equipment 

‘? Literally, ‘‘plans’’ (44rw). 

18 Ati. 

'? wSbw.t; in the Old Kingdom w‘b.t meant a work- 
shop; later, a room for preparing and storing food. 
Pap. Anastasi, IV, 16, ll. 3/4, suggests a brewery. 


** iéw.t; 14.t, actually “‘seat,’’ seems to denote also 
an abattoir. This is suggested by the evidence of 
Tombs 2 and 3 at Beni Hasan, where persons with 
the title of mr if.t are represented in slaughtering 
scenes; cf. Newberry, Beni Hasan, Vol. I, Pls. 17, 19, 
20 (Tomb 2), and 35 (Tomb 3). 

Ar. 

2 Cf. 1. 21. 


he takes away the craft of any military 
man* (or) of any (other) [per]son in any 
part of the country,™ the law shall be ap- 
plied against him by cutting off his nose, 
he being sent to Sifle].* 

[If, however, an official finds] (18) a com- 
moner without a craft, then he shall get 
him a craft for his contribution from an- 
other and shall send him” off to bring the 
wood in his stead;?’ for he®* will have to 
serve [Pharaoh at all events]. 


Il. ENACTMENT IN AID OF SHIPOWNERS 
ROBBED OF CARGOES WHICH WERE TO 
BE DELIVERED TO THE KING 

[If there is an official who finds a com- 
moner in possession of his craft but his goods 
taken] (19) away,?* (the ship) emptied of 
its cargo by an act of theft,*® and the com- 
moner is*' deprived of hi[s property] —— 
(20) and he has nothing—seeing that it is 
not good, this report of a very bad case, 
My Majesty has commanded to leave him 
alone. Behold ——. 


Ill. ENACTMENT AGAINST INTERFERING 
WITH THE DELIVERY OF DUES FOR THE 
HARIM AND DIVINE OFFERINGS 

[If there is anyone who interferes with 
those who] (21) and those who are 
supplying™ the harim as well as the offer- 
ings of all (kinds of) gods in that they 
deliver dues on behalf of** the two depu- 
ties of the army, ajnd he] , (22) the 
law [shall be applied] against him by cut- 
ting off his nose, he being sent to Sile 
likewise. 








23 “nh mn m&*: here and in |. 34 probably a man be- 
longing to the army reserve; in 1. 28, a soldier on ac- 
tive service 


** Literally, *‘who is in the whole land."’ 
% Of. 1. 22. 

* The owner of this craft 

27 Literally, ‘for him."’ 

28 The man who was robbed of his ship 
2? nhm. 


** Literally, ‘its cargo having been emptied by the 
theft of them (i¢}.w).” 


» Literally, ‘‘stands.”’ 


3 683 r. 33 hr. 
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IV. ENACTMENT AGAINST THE REQUISI- 
TIONING OF ‘“KT’’-PLANTS AND THE 
APPROPRIATION FOR THIS PURPOSE OF 
THE SERVICES OF PRIVATELY OWNED 
SLAVES** 

If the employees* of Pharaoh’s depart- 
ment of offerings go requisitioning* in the 
village with a view to seizing*’ [kt-plants 
also, and if they appropriate for this pur- 
pose the services of privately owned slaves] 
(23) for six or seven days, without their** 
being able to get away from them at will*® 
—seeing that this, too, is an unbearable 
state of affairs,*® it shall also be done ac- 
cordingly.* 

As for any place —— [where one] (24) 
shall hear: ‘“‘They are requisitioning with 
a view to seizing kt-plants,”’ also and an- 
other comes to report : ‘My man slave (or) 
my female slave has been taken away 
[the law shall be applied against them 
by] ——. 





V. ENACTMENT AGAINST THE LOOTING OF 
FARMS FOR HIDES, WITH A CLAUSE 
IN FAVOR OF TAXPAYERS 


[If] (25) the two divisions of the army 
which are in the country, the one in the 
southern region, the other in the northern 


4 It appears that the requisitioning of &{-plants 
referred to in Enactment IV was in itself an illegal act 
and amounted to theft. Ki is the name of a plant 
which, according to Ludwig Keimer, Die Garten pflan- 
zen im alten Agypten, I, 7-8 and 127-29, is the same 
as the one known to modern botanists under the name 
of Carthamus tinctorious L. This plant was used for 
dyeing purposes and in oil production; it gave the well- 
known cnecos oil mentioned in the Greco-Roman 
papyri. In summarizing, Keimer says (op. cit., p. 8): 
‘Jedenfalls war Cnecos nur das Speiseél der irmeren 
Bevoélkerung.”’ 

3 §dmw * kf 37 (3%. 

38 Literally, ‘‘one’s,’’ referring to the slaves; cf. 
1. 24 

79m wétn 


4° Literally, ‘‘a matter of excess’’ (hn n hw). 


‘1 m mi.t.t here seems to have the vaguer meaning 
of ‘‘accordingly,”’ i.e., in accordance with the nature 
of the crime, and not that of “‘likewise,"’ referring to a 
punishment previously mentioned; for the construc- 
tion of the enactment suggests that a punishment, 
probably of a new type, has once been announced in 
detail at the end of 1. 24. Cf. 1. 27 and Breasted, An- 
cient Records, III, 27, n. b. 


region,® are taking away hides* through- 
out the land, without stopping for a 
(single) year** so as to grant a respite to 
[the peasants] (26) ——— and seize 
those (hides) among them which are 
branded,* while they are going from 
house to house beating and maltreating 
(?), without hides being left for [the 
peasants ——, and if the one who —— 
of (?) Pharjaoh [goJes [to carry out the 
census of his cattle’? and hje —— [inter- 
views] (27) them (?), but the hides are* 
not found with them, (so that) they 
are (virtually) in debt,*® and they gain 











« W. Max Miiller (ZAS, X XVI [1888], 82-83) and 
Breasted (Anc. Rec., III, 27, n. c) saw in “the two 
divisions of the army’ forerunners of the Kalasiries 
and Hermotybies mentioned by Herodotus. This can 
hardly be correct, for the Kalasiries and Hermotybies 
represented different kinds of arms, whereas the two 
divisions mentioned in the edict correspond to what in 
the British army is called ‘“‘commands’’ (a southern 
and a northern command). 


*? The soldiers, by looting farms for hides, were ap- 
parently interfering with the collection of the cattle 
tax. (This implies that the peasant, and not the king, 
was the virtual owner of the cattle. Breasted [ Anc 
Rec., III, 28, n. c] offers a different explanation; he 
sees in the cattle loan-herds belonging to the king 
“which were contracted to be maintained by private 
individuals."’ Cf. Miller, ZAS, XXVI [1888], 85-86 
At the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to 
decide one way or the other, but I think that my sug- 
gestion is the more plausible.) It seems that a peasant, 
if he wanted to avoid being taxed for any animal that 
had died since the last assessment, had to produce its 
hide to the ‘‘overseer of the cattle of Pharaoh" in order 
to prove its death (cf. Maspero, in Davis, The Tombs 
of Harmhabi and Touatankhamanou, p. 51). It looks 
to me as if a distinction is made between “hides” 
(dhiw) and “branded” (3+) hides, in which case the 
enactment would be directed against the theft of the 
latter only. However, the text is by no means clear 
If my suggestion is correct, we may presume that 
some cattle were exempt from taxation, as the purpose 
of the branding must have been to mark those animals 
for which a tax had to be paid. 


«« Literally, ‘‘without passing a year in cessation.” 
4 Literally, ‘‘the one of them which is branded.” 
“ Siwh; cf. iwh, “to rob,"’ “to destroy,”’ or the like. 


«7 Cf. 1. 27. Literally, “*. . . . the cattle-census with 
regard to him (r.f)."’ It seems that there was a tax on 
all or certain livestock and that the census mentioned 
here was carried out periodically with the object of 
assessing the cattle-tax for the following term 


4* Actually singular. 


«* Literally, ‘‘a residue (remainder, balance) can be 
established against them.”’ 
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their®® confidence," saying: “They have 
been taken away from us’’—seeing that 
this, t{oo], is a wretched case, it shall be 
[done accjordingly.“ 

(Now) if the overseer of the cattle of 
Pharaoh® goes to carry out the cattle- 
census throughout the land—(for) it is he 
(alone) who shall collect®* the hide(s) of 
the dead (animals) which , (My Maj- 
esty has commanded that the peasant 
shall be left alone] (28) [because of] his 
honest intention.** 

But as for any military man (concern- 
ing) whom one shall hear: ‘‘He goes about 
and also takes hides away,”’ starting from 
today, the law shall be applied against 
him by inflicting upon him a hundred 
blows, causing five open wounds, and 
taking from him the hide which he has 
seized as (being) something that has been 
unlawfully acquired. 





VI. ENACTMENT AGAINST EXTORTION AND 
CORRUPTION IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE REVENUE 

But as for this other type®’ of offense 
which on[e the catering officers) (29) of 
the house of the queen and the catering 
officers of the harim running after the 
i3.tiw-,55 importuning®® them and de- 
manding the ‘‘[some]thing’’® of the traffic 





*° Referring to the overseer of the cattle and his as- 
sistants; see below 


* Literally, *‘they fill their heart."’ 


* The cattle may have belonged to the king only in 
theory 


* Literally, “‘bring (ini).”’ 

“ Literally, ‘“‘plan (éhr).”’ 

*® Literally, ““by beating him with a hundred blows, 
opened wounds (by the number of) five."’ 

“ m iw; cf. the Nauri Stela of Sethos I, ll. 54—55, 
79, 93, 96, and Griffith's translation (J #A, Vol. XIII). 

5? Literally, “‘case (sp)."’ 

** Probably “‘mayors’’; cf. Urkunden, IV, 196, 1. 13. 

°°) known from the Nineteenth Dynasty only; 
for its meaning cf. Wérterbuch (‘‘beschuldigen"’) and 


Gardiner, Untersuchungen, IV, 21, n. 59 (“to do 
harm,"’ or the like). 


** Apparently a compensation for a careless inspec- 
tion; ef. 1. 30 


down and up the river® which had (al- 
ready) been demanded of the A3.tiw- in 
the time of King Thutmose ITI— 


but as for him who sails down or up 
the river, whom they™ got hold 
of,®* as soon as [the A3.tiw-< of the 
time of King] Thutmose III went 
about, (30) every year, [robbing 
people on] the journey to the City,” 
and the [&dmw-|*¥ of the harim® 
came to the A3.tiw-‘, saying: “Give 
(us) [the] ‘something’ for the care- 
less inspection,’’*’ then, behold, 
Pharaoh made the journey (of in- 
spection at the occasion) of the 
Opet Festival every year without 
being careless; (on the contrary), 
one was making preparations be- 
fore the arrival of** Pharaoh —— 
(31) [the S&dmw-‘s] of the 
harim —— causing it to be well 
prepared.** 

But what shall one think of 
these new attempts’® to demand 
the “something”’ [of them]!— 





now, the h3.tiw- (also) shall take part in” 
[the] (royal) [jour]ney for the sake” of the 


® It appears that the compensation consisted of a 
certain percentage of excessive harbor dues which the 
“‘mayors"’ used to extort from shipowners; cf. the fol- 
lowing sentence and |. 33 

“ The ‘“‘mayors.”’ 

83 idi 

** Restored from a fragment found by Bouriant 

* Thebes 

* Actually servants; a more general designation for 
the previously mentioned catering officers (siw wdhw) 
The “harim"’ (pr-hnr) seems to have included the 
“house of the queen.” 

*? Literally, ‘“‘journey"’ (wdy.t), probably the same 
as the one mentioned in the following sentence 

*s Literally, ‘in front of."’ The preparations prob- 
ably consisted of interviewing people 

** It seems that the catering officers referred to used 
to accompany the king on his annual journey of in- 
spection and had formerly taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to make illegal profits 

7° Literally, ‘“‘but (ir.f) how is it, the going out 
again, afterward, to. 

1 Literally, ‘“‘go with." 

7? Literally, “‘property’’ (ihw.t) 
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commoners”® (32) —— seeing that 
this [is a bad case], My Majesty has com- 
manded to prevent this [als]o from being 
done,”* starting from today. (But) as for 
the who (still) seizes® [a ship ?] 
which” [is in] the harbor, he is the one 
against whom an inquiry shall be opened.” 





VII. ENACTMENT AGAINST THE UNLAW- 
FUL COLLECTION OF “‘SM’’-HERBS 

Furthermore, those who [take away] 
§m-herbs for the breweries (?) —— 
(33) of (?) [the] commoners, taking 
away their §m-herbs daily, saying: ‘“They 
are for the revenue’® [of Pharaoh]’’——, 
[and there is] no [success for] the common- 
ers in their labors—seeing that t[his, too], 
is a bad case, [My Majesty has command- 
ed] ——. [But as for those officials who go 
out] (34) to take ém-herbs [for the] 
revenue’® of Pharaoh from the orchards 
and the’ of the estates of Pharaoh 
of Pharaoh, which contain §m- 
herbs,*° if one shall hear that they [take 
away the property| of any military man 
(or) [any] (other) person [in any part of 
the country] —— [the law shali be applied 
against them ?| —— (35) —— [for they 
are ?| people who have disobeyed orders. 














VIII. ENACTMENT AGAINST THE UNLAW- 
FUL COLLECTION OF CEREALS, 
VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Now as for these keepers*!' of the kyky- 
monkeys® who are going about [taking] 
7 Whereas Thutmose III contented himself with 
an ordinary, though particularly careful, inspection, 
Haremhab went a step further by compelling the 


‘‘*mayors’’ to accompany him on his annual journey so 
that he could keep an eye on them. 


74 Literally, ‘‘not to allow that one acts in such a 
way either’’ (grw). 
7 édl. 


7% Or: “gets hold of a person who 
end of |. 29. 


77 §w.tw r in.t.f rf. 
78 Literally, ‘“‘contribution”’ (to), (63k). 
79 Plural. 


8° The genitive pr-"} after priw.t (‘‘estates’’) prob- 
ably refers to ‘w.t n.t ht (“‘orchards’’) as well. It seems 
that the king leased orchards, etc., to peasants. 


% Literally, ‘‘herdsmen"’ (mniww). 
* Kept for religious purposes (?). 


~» ft OF. the 





in the southern region and the north- 
ern region and (unlawfully) taking** corn* 
from the [inhabitant]s of the village, 
(making ?) the ‘“house-measure’’ fifty 
hins® in that they falsify® the measure of 
the (State ?) Granary*’ and are (thereby 
unlawfully) taking** flax, vegetables, and 
rnpl|y.t]’* —— [seeing that this is a bad case, 
My Majesty has commanded to prevent this 
from being done ?}—— (36) — [in that 
thjey [are] (unlawfully) taking** from the 
estates and are taking** from the ships, and 
fother' (?) people are going about doing 
—— in the southern region and in the 
northern region and (unlawfully) taking™ 
a house-measure (of fifty hins) from the 
commoners. [But as for ?] these honest 
(?)%° ones, [they shall be ?] reward{ed] 


[As for the commoners who ?| —— (37) 
—— loaves with which [they are] supplied, 
My Majesty has commanded to remit it™ 
altogether so as to prevent ——— the com- 
moners ——. 


IX. ENACTMENT AGAINST SOME OTHER 
KIND OF ENCROACHMENT (?) 
Now as for the other wretched |case 
whose report] is not good, [if those who —— 








do} (38) all the estates in which 
they are ‘and they'™ of the king —— 
(39) ——— the overseer of the foreign coun- 


tries [is] giving the gold [of] the king —— 
to those who 





53 §dl. 


84 56; in the present context it seems to be a general 
designation for edible plants. 


* Literally, ‘‘(to wit), a house-measure of fifty 
hins’’; a “‘house-measure’™’ (ip.t n pr) seems to have 
indicated the quantity of cereals, etc., levied on farm- 
ers as a tax. 


* hdt. 

87 dbh En‘ (?). 

58 Sadi. 

’* A general term for fresh plants of various kinds 
oe “53 


*! Referring to some feminine noun. 


%2 hn‘ nty.én (7). 
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X. ENACTMENT AGAINST THE UNLAW- 
FUL APPROPRIATION OF 
SLAVE LABOR (?) 

(1, left) —— [If the ‘‘messengers’’™* of 
the hartm] go about requisitioning to get 
hold of any serf (?)** who has been point- 
ed out to them — it is, however, ——” 
in (?) washing (?) —if one hears repeat- 
edly: (2, left) ——— everything [they [do 
is} a crime —— “messengers” of the 
harim who go about [requisitioning] in the 
villlage] ——- of ‘the inhabitants!’ of the 
village (?) fishermen and fowlers 
—— carry (?) their (?)” 








C. ADMINISTRATIVE Parr (Lu. 3, 
Lert-6 or 7, Ricur) 


I. INTRODUCTION 
(3, left) —— I have set this entire land 
in order —— I have traveled (through) it 
thoroughly as far as the south; I have 
surveyed (?)% [ijt (?) fentirely': I 
have learned its whole condition (?),% 
having first toured its interior. 





Il. THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
“ENB.T’’-COURTS 


I have sought out people —— (4, left) 
—— discreet (?),'° of good character, 
knowing how to judge thought,’ listen- 
ing to the words of the Palace (and) to 
the laws of the throne-hall. I have ap- 
pointed them to judge the Two Lands and 


*? édiw; in the present context probably tax-collec- 
tors; cf. 1. 2, below. 

% Literally, ‘‘bring’’ (ini). 

% tw, 

% Sty, ““fraud’’ (7). 

 piyw (7). 

*inb; ef. Pap. Biblioth®que Nationale, 199, 1, 
1. 3 ((Spiegelberg, Correspondence des rois prétres, p 
78): ‘when my letter reaches you, you shall join X and 
collect (ind) the herb(s)."’ The verb is etymologically 
akin to ind, ‘‘wall,’’ and means actually ‘‘to act like a 
wall’’ (around something), ‘“‘to hold together,"’ ‘‘to 
bundle up,” ete. 

** Literally, ‘‘bowels,"’ ‘‘midst"’ (k3d). 

‘0° Or “‘secretive’’ (¢mm-r!); it may also mean “‘per- 
fect in speech,"’ referring either to rhetorical abilities 
or to integrity of speech. 

! Literally, ‘‘that which is in the body"’ (imy-}.t). 





to satisfy [their] inhabitants I have 
set them in the great cities'® [of] Upper 
and Lower Egypt, every one of them, 
without exception, enjoying the benefit of 
a stipend.’ I have given them’ pre- 
cept(s) (and recorded) laws in [their] jour- 
nal (5, left) true. I have taught 
them the (right) course of life (by) guiding 
them to justice. I have instructed them, 
saying: “Do not associate with other 
people. Do not take a bribe from! an- 
other. Not ——. What (shall one think of) 
men of your station,’ (appointed) to re- 
place others, as long as there is one among 
you'®? who violates justice?” 

But as for the tax of silver and gold 
—— (6, left) —— [My] Majesty [has 
commanded] to remit it so as to prevent a 
tax of any description’ from being col- 
lected from the knb.t-courts of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

But as for any lay official'®® (or) any 
priest"® (concerning) whom one shall 
hear: ‘“‘He sits (there) to administer jus- 
tice™ in the knb.t-court (which has been) 
set up for administering justice,'? and 
(yet) he violates justice therein,”’ it shall 
be (reckoned) to him (for) a great capital 
crime. Now, behold, My Majesty has 
done this to restore the laws of Egypt, in 
order to prevent that there will be another 
(7, left) of the knb.t-court. 














1 nw.ty wrw, “the two great cities."’ The dual can 
hardly be correct. In 1. 7, left, it says: ‘‘a &nb.t-court 
has been set up all over the country.'' This does not 
suggest that the institution was confined to two ad- 
ministrative centers (Memphis and Thebes) 

103 Literally, ‘‘(being) on his stipend'’ (mdn) 

1% Literally, ‘‘I have put before them."’ 

1% Literally, ‘‘of."’ 

10 Literally, ‘what is he, [one] being like you?" 

1°? iw grt n.in 

198 Literally, ‘‘of anything.”’ 


10% 43 tie’; cf. Spiegelberg, Studien und Materialien 
aur Rechtsgeschichte des Pharaonenreiches, p. 51, and 
my ‘‘Conclusions."’ 


11° hmentr; cf. my ‘‘Conclusions."’ 
llr ir.t wpl 


utr wpl. 
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Hm-ntr-priests of the temples, A3.ti-- 
officials of the residence of this country 
and w*b-priests of the gods, forming" 
every honorable" knb.t-court, [th]ey shall 
judge the citizens of every town. 

|My] Majesty has taken great pains 
over!’ Egypt, in order (to assure) that the 
life of its inhabitants may prosper while he 
appears (every morning) upon the throne 
of Re. Behold, knb.t-cdurts"® have been 
set up all over the country [to judge] 
every [man living], to hold court in the 
towns according to the excellent plans of 
{My Majesty]. 


Ill. THE KING AND HIS ARMY OFFICERS 


(8, left) —— entirely. I have issued the 
instruction because My [Majesty] (wants 
to) protect every person]. They are 
around"? My [Majesty] three times a 
month. [It is] to them like a feast, every 
man sitting by" (his) share of every good 
thing, consisting of good bread, meat, and 
cake—consisting of the property of the 
king ——. Their voice, it reached the sky, 
extolling the goodliness of the lord of [the 
Two Lands]. 

The chiefs"* of the armed forces,'?° 
every officer” of the army,'™ every man 
among (9, left) [them are entertained as it 
was done| before by (gifts) being thrown 
to them from the balcony and every man 
being called by his name by the king him- 
self, they stepping forward, rejoicing, and 
receiving presents out of" the property of 


us Literally, ‘‘making."’ 

14 Literally, ‘‘praised’’ (hsy.t) 
16 nhp hr. 

16 Actually singular 

117 Literally, *‘go round."’ 

8 Literally, ‘‘upon.”’ 

119 hryw-tp. 

120 mnfy.t 

iz « 


122 mi 


123 Literally, ‘‘being regaled with’’ (é¢f?w m) 
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the royal house. Indeed,'* they are taking 
(with them) provisions from the (State) 
Granary, every one of them being in pos- 
session of barley and emmer; there has 
not been found one who had not [his] 
share!» ———' (10, left) their towns 
(?), without allowing themselves a mo- 
ment’s rest during the whole period of 
three days which they spend there.” 
Their hthtw'** instantly hasten after them 
to the spot where they are (standing),'”* 
(and) everything they find there is (their 
masters’) property for ever —— heart's 
desire (1, right) department'** 
of the lord of the Two Lands 














IV. REVIVAL OF COURT CEREMONIES OF 
THE PRE-AMARNA PERIOD (?) 

—— (2, right) —— [san]dai-bearers, 
they follow in the halls of the inner palace, 
quickly going and coming through its 
doors (3, right) —— “I'*' am the 
ér.”’ They enter through the gates of [the 
palace|, speedily, by chariot,'* (and _be- 
take themselves) to the Sublime Place,'™ 
(with) a greyhound as companion follow- 
ing after (each of) [them] —— (4, right) 
—— [th]rone-hall, clothed [in ——,, shod 
with sandals, (with) a staff (?) as imy- 
hf-.f'* like (the one of) shepherds (?) —— 
(5, right) —— in its'® (right) place as be- 





iMiw sw.t. 
1% According to Bouriant's reading 


12% Apparently the continuation of the description 
of the scene in the courtyard 


127 Literally, ‘‘without having completed there (in 
the palace) the period of three days, giving (them- 
selves) a rest.” 

128 A hapax legomenon 

12% Viz., in front of the balcony 

130° 

181 Not the king 

182 Literally, ‘‘on horse(back)"’ (hr ssm.t) 

133 bw dér, usually the holy of holies of a temple; 
here probably a secluded part of the palace 

134 ‘‘He-who-is-in-his-fist,"’ a staff, etc., used here 
in the meaning of an outward sign of office; cf. Mar- 
iette, Abydos, I, Appendix B, Pl. 5 and p. 47 

1% Or “his” (7) 
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fore. I have pointed out the course for the 
inner palace and (given) instructions for 
the “house of the princes.’’'** I have 
(6, right) the speakers of the throne- 
hall follow'*’ their (prescribed) course and 
are “making dér’’!** in the whole house; 
the courtiers of the king are in their (right) 
place, the mb3y.t-court is (functioning) in 
accordance with its'*® instruction —— (7, 
right) ——. 








D. Conciusion (Lu. 6 or 7, 
Riegut-9, Rieut) 

If the time of (my) being on earth will 
last, (1) making monuments for the gods, 
then I shall be reborn like the moon. I—— 
(8, right) ——— united with life, duration 
and prosperity. His'*® body has illuminat- 
ed the ends of the earth like the sun-disk 
of Re; his light is strong like (that of) Re, 
when he shows himself in springtime. 
His'*® beauty has been brought to great 
radiance ;'® his might is in the hearts of 
the people. (9, right) 

May you hear these commands which 
My Majesty has newly issued so as to set 
the whole land in order, after My Majesty 
had taken to heart'* these acts of oppres- 
sion which are being committed in this 
country ——. 





CONCLUSIONS 

It appears that the edict does not con- 
tain any direct attack upon the Amarna 
regime. It is even doubtful whether that 
epoch is referred to at all. Yet one would 
expect a precise denunciation of the revo- 
lution, such as is seen in Tutankhamun’s 
restoration inscription. Haremhab, how- 

' Literally, ‘the interior of . " (hnw kip) 
? Literally, ‘‘(are) in accordance with"’ (r) 


‘8 §dér, causative infinitive, derived from dér, 
“holy,"’ ‘‘sublime,’’ “‘splendid."’ Meaning (?). 


‘3% Literally, ‘‘their.”’ 

4° Referring to the king 

41 Literally, “has been made very radiant.”’ 
‘42 Literally, “‘remembered.”’ 


ever, exercises powers of restraint, owing, 
no doubt, to the intention of reconciling 
past and present times instead of em- 
phasizing their antagonism. 

Another significant aspect of the text 
is the way in which the language of the 
legal-administrative parts of the edict is 
imbued with colloquial elements. One of 
Akhenaton’s most conspicuous revolu- 
tionary acts had been the introduction of 
the colloquial language into official docu- 
ments. 

Add to this that the description of the 
scene in the courtyard of the palace, in 
front of the balcony, as given in lines 8, 
left, ff., vividly recalls certain representa- 
tions in Amarna tombs. It is very likely 
that the practice of publicly conferring 
honors on people and the tumultuous, un- 
dignified form in which this was done goes 
back to Akhenaton. 

Other impressions gained from the text, 
in particular from the legal part, tally well 
with the points just mentioned. In five of 
the ten enactments'* the offenders are 
stated to be either officials or soldiers. Al- 
though gaps in the remaining five enact- 
ments deprive us of the exact information 
which we desire, it seems very likely that 
the crimes mentioned there were commit- 
ted by people of similar status. On the 
other hand, those in whose aid all the ten 
enactments had been issued were the 
nmhyw, the working-class people, and, in 
addition, in at least four cases,'** the king. 

The enactments are framed (1) to in- 
sure the regular payment of various dues 
and taxes to the king and (2) to gain the 
favor of the people by protecting them 
against the rapacity of officials and 
soldiers. 

It appears that Haremhab selected only 
such types of crimes as were particularly 


143 Nos. IV, V, VI, VIII, and X 
i44 Enactments I, II, III, and V 
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common or particularly prejudicial to the 
administration of the state or to the wel- 
fare of the working people, leaving the in- 
numerable other cases to the reorganized 
knb.t-courts. 

It would, however, be a mistake to 
think that Haremhab was impelled by 
“humanitarian” motives. It was the ne- 
cessity of popularizing and thereby sta- 
bilizing his regime which induced him to 
put an end to the unscrupulous exploita- 
tion of his weaker subjects and to pre- 
scribe individual ways of procedure, ac- 
knowledging nothing less than the good 
intention of the plebeian taxpayer in cases 
of force majeure. 

Haremhab’s reorganization of the knb.t- 
courts shows how conservative a states- 
man he was. According to line 7, left, the 
new courts were to be composed of (1) 
hm-nir-priests ‘“‘of the temples,’ (2) 
h3.ti--officials ‘‘of the residence of this 
country,” and (3) wb-priests “of the 
gods.’’ The order in which these groups 
are mentioned seems to be based on con- 
siderations of rank. Of the two categories 
of priests, that of the hmw-ntr was prob- 
ably the higher one.'* 

It is noteworthy that the /3.tiw- 
(“‘lay officials’) are mentioned after the 
hm-ntr-priests. The addition of “‘of the 
residence of this country’”’ shows that 
Haremhab chose only from among those 
“lay officials’”’ who held offices in the resi- 
dence, that is, under his very eyes. He evi- 
dently trusted priests more than laymen. 

The fact that outside the residence only 
priests were allowed to sit in the new 
knb.t-courts finds its explanation in the 


146 Although both words, hmw-ntr and w‘bw, are 
often used in the general meaning of ‘‘priests,’’ only 


hm-ntr occurs in reference to the king as the ‘‘priest’’ 
of a god or to a god as a “‘priest”’ of another god. 


following passage from Tutankhamun’s 
restoration inscription (1. 17):' “He ap- 
pointed w*b-priests and hm-ntr-priests, 
children of the srw of their'*? towns, each 
the son of a (well-)known man whose 
name was known.’”** 

The social meaning of this policy is only 
too plain. Under Akhenaton many people 
of low birth had been given the chance of 
rising to important positions in society 
and administration. When, after his 
death, monotheism was dropped, great 
numbers of plebeians seem to have gained 
admission to the priesthood of the ancient 
gods. Now, under Tutankhamun, these 
plebeians are to be replaced by men of 
rank. 

It is owing to this “reactionary”’ reor- 
ganization of the clergy that Haremhab 
considered priests on the whole more suit- 
able for sitting in his courts than secular 
officials. His antiplebeian attitude, how- 
ever, was obviously confined to the realm 
of politics; beyond that he seems to have 
done everything in his power to improve 
the lot of the workingman. The revolution 
of Amarna had been a warning. 

Haremhab’s edict is important not only 
in that it throws light on certain legal and 
administrative details; it also teaches us a 
good deal about the spirit of the restora- 
tion in showing that this restoration, se- 
vere though it was, was not a mere way 
back but embodied revolutionary features 
in the traditional scheme. 

BEeLTANE ScHOOL 


MELKSHAM, WILTSHIRE 
ENGLAND 


146 It is almost certain that Tutankhamun, at the 
time when this inscription was published, had been 
only a puppet in the hands of his minister Haremhab. 

147 Referring to gods. 


148 Note the emphasis. Cf. Bennett, J/EA, XXV 
(1939), 13. 
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NOTES TO THE PLATES 


‘ Notes to Plate I.-- a) Ll. 1-4 nearly completely destroy- 
| ed; only a few odd signs remain. >) Cf. M, pl. 90. cc) S. 
d-d) S22 ffols% last group Mr", * S; restored by P. f) 





| Mom In M's copy only the legs of the bird (an owl) are visible; 

seen restored by P. g) More than $ line lost. h-h) S; first 

‘@ group M: €& - i) Restored by P; Si» ; Mumm. j-j) Photo. 
mn @ k) St &% with the remark, “also dr." 1) S. m) Cf. transl. 


and note 12. n) Position of first! acc. to S and photo; re- 
i stored by P. o) Cf. 1. 22. p) B and S. q) S33; Mta«s. r) 
=> Restored by P. 


= Notes to Plate II.-- a) More than $ line lost. b) Restor- 
ed acc. to B. c) Restored by P. d) B and S:—3 Mi<—. @¢) 
S, with the remark, "So glaube ich zu lesen? ff)! acc. toS. 





Lp © g) M, B:3x; S comments on%&: "nachsehen" with "??". h-h) B: 
ee \FSe0ks M and S saw only. i-i) S. j-j) Restored acc. 
to B, who saw it undestroyed. k) B. 1) Acc. to M, 350 cm. 
¥ m-m) S, restored chiefly acc. to Maspero in Davis, Tombs of 


Harmhabi and Toutankhamenou. n) Mi. o) S shows o and*% 
Yj closer together. p) Read=i.? q) The text used by S for his 
ad collation shows lacuma of # group between “Nand ‘fh’ . M does 
~~ not show it. r-r) S; M: > peseeret by P. 8) 7 groups lost 
(Wb). t)c=acc. to Mand!aphoto. u) Restored acc. to M. 
| v) st acc. to S and photo; M omits it. w-w) S:Kn 3 MOR e 
wy x) i groups lost. y-y) Insert|G4:8/? zat end of the line 
/ (fragment found by B). z-z) St Gy, restored acc. to M. 








Re, Notes to Plate III.-- a) Restored by P. b) S: Z% Bi 3s 
$ thinks ll. aged c) St773 restored acc. to M. 4d) 
. $:727, suggested ; omitted by M. e) S. f} 74 groups lost 
Yj, (Wb). g) 4 groups lost (Wb). h) Restored acc. to M. i) 
nkt? j) B, S, MreadSg*. k) S:&. 1) 14 groups (S); re- 
ye stored by P. m) 7 groups lost (Wb). n) 10 groups lost (¥™b). 
Ho o-o) 4 groups lost (mb). p)d& acc. to S; M showswas well. 
| q) Restored by P; $:%”. rer) S; suggests Fee s) 4 groups 
Yj lost (S$). +t) Omitted by M; S$: . u)aoO acc. to S. v-v) S; 
be after b}k M restoresS=, and then reads tif*; in the next group 
but one he reads Sow) M2 OM. x) 124 groups lost (mb). 
ay. y-y) 8; M&.. 2z) S; omitted by M. sa-aa) rmiw acc. to M; 
the rest acc. to Gardiner (from a collation made for the Wb). 
y tg S comments on —~"sieht wie das? Knachher aus"; read 
. =) cc) S:% ; MZ. dd) S (first group. $l); restored by 





=P, ee) A determinative written as if it were a separate 
word; cf. thal, coast oe asS4, >» etc. Restored by P. 
ff) S:A; Mt Awe gg-gg) { only M; restored by P. hh) 153 


O77 Rr 
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groups lost (Wb). ii) kiwi? jj) Ma@instead of }. kk) 16 
groups lost (Wt). 11) 5 groups lost (S). mm) 8 onlyZ%% 
restored acc. to M- nn) S and BY; restored by P. oo) S: 
s’>; MtGaume pp) 16 groups lost (Wb). qq) 4-5 groups lost 


Liles? 


(S). rr) M reads 2 before &\. 8s) 15 groups lost (Mb). 


Notes to Plate IV.-- a-a) S. b-b) Sis%; restored by P. 
e-c) S$; his first group.A.3; in third group read {=4; restor- 
ed by P. 4d) 9 groups lost (Wb). e) Restored by P. f-f) Ss; 
restored by P. g) S: “es folgte vielleicht noch eine 40. 
Zeile, die jetzt fehlt". h) Beginning of left side in ver- 
tical lines on the stele. i) 2/3 of the line lost (™). j) 
M. k) S:2. 1-1) 8:45; MAY! m-m) S; read siti? n) S. 
o-o) 14 groups (S); restored by P. p) 4-5 groups lost (S). 
q) After bt; 3-4 groups lost (Wb). r) S and Mj restored am 
to M and 1. 22. 8) 9-10 groups lost (Wb). t)$#'eT? u-u)s: 
Zanes remvoreE i SF v) 4 groups lost (S). w-w) 3; 
read[&]*~? x) S:¥; restored by P. y) Cf. footnote 102. zs) 
S$: ; restored by P. 





Notes to Plate V.-- a) Omitted by M. b) M omits iti. c) 
<="against" is missing. d-d) S. e) Restored by P. f) <= 
is missing. g-g) St}'Z4% restored by P in spite of narrow- 
ness of lacuna. h-h) wn-in m-i;f acc. to M; S:J*; royal 
figure restored acc. to M. i-i) S#ZZ restored by P. j) an 
Band S. k) S:Z3; restored by P. 1-1) si, comments on 
ils "Zeahl 3"; restored by P. m) S:% ~. nen) Only B; 3S: 
“fortgebrochen". o) S; restored by P. p) Read. q-q) 
Read -4Ze. r) ReadSx. s) =2ixJ3? +t) S; M distinctly 
shows a woment,. wu) 14 groups (M,B); "vielleicht leer ge- 
wesen" (S). 








Notes to Plate VI.-- a-a) S; restored by P; B and M show 
wer under. b) About 2 groups (M). c-c) S; above? M slows 
eh . d) Ca. 2/5 line lost (Wb). e-e) S:4%; there is, how- 
ever, room in M's lacuna for\S. f-f) S; Mi# Wy. z) Buried 
in sand (S). h) S and B; Mi} . i-i) S; readilyi? j-j) 5S 
k-k) Acc. to S buried in sand;.9$eB; restored by P; Ms@ %'; 
read -wy-sn. 1) Over 2/3 line lost (Wb). m) Restored 
by P. n) Readz7%? o)} S:=. SRR aE cf. Gardiner, 
Pap. Chester Begtty, II, 7, 8. q-q) Bs; acc. to S buried in 
sand; M:02425 Bp. or) S:7j} - s-s) Acc. to S buried in sand; 
M comments on‘](B): "not much like] ". +t) M:+$! (before la- 
cuna). u) Buried in sand (S). v) S and B. w-w) S and B 
read] whm. x) S:)4; restored acc. to Me. y-y) M; acc. to S$ 
buried in sand. 2z) A few odd signs. aa) M: ®@ "sic." bb) 
Read<>"in order to". cc-cc) St "3 Gruppen wegen der Orts- 
verhaltnisse nicht zu erkennen". 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Old Assyrian Letters. By Ferris J. SrePHens. 
(“Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection 
of James B. Nies, Yale University,” Vol. 
VI.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1944. Pp. vii+30+lxxxvi. $5.00. 


From the apparently inexhaustible treas- 
ury of cuneiform tablets in the Babylonian 
Collection of Yale University, Professor 
Stephens has offered us a new and impressive 
instalment. With 270 texts, more than half of 
which are letters, this publication ranks among 
the most extensive presentations of this type, 
while it definitely occupies the first place as to 
the scholarly and typographical aspect. 

The Introduction, in which Stephens pre- 
sents his interesting discovery of the practice 
of the Old Assyrian seribes of including a 
“second page” in the clay envelope of their 
letters, is followed by the customary set of in- 
dexes. These list the personal names, the names 
of the deities mentioned in the texts and in the 
theophoric names, and the names of the cities. 
As an additional feature we are given indexes 
with the headings “Gentilic Names,” “Limum 
Eponyms,” “HamuStum-Eponyms,” and 
“Names of Months.” A catalogue containing 
a list of the tablets and their descriptions and a 
“Register of Museum Numbers” precede the 
splendidly autographed texts, which are fol- 
lowed by five plates of photographic reproduc- 
tions showing inter alia photographs of forty- 
one seal impressions. 

A book review dealing with a publication of 
this type is necessarily either couched in a 
very general and panegyric language, or it 
abounds with more or less detailed corrections, 
emendations, ete., which are bound to convey 
the impression of an undue criticism of the au- 
thor’s efforts. To the uninitiated it might 
therefore be said that the texts published in 
this volume belong for various reasons to the 
most difficult groups of cuneiform documents. 
Few know this better than the author himself, 
who spent much time and effort on the task of 


preparing this publication. He will—I trust— 
accept my modest contribution toward the 
interpretation of these documents as a more 
genuine expression of scholarly appreciation 
than a book review of the type just mentioned. 

To the index of personal names I would like 
to add only two names: [Ld-mla-sd-tum 
(44:2) and Li-p'-<ti>-IStar (60:18). Stephens 
informs me that, after renewed collation, he 
reads in 152:14-15 A-Sur-ma-lik. Some ref- 
erences could, furthermore, be added to the 
list: [A-Sur-d]-mi-ti (34:1), A-Sur-na-da (201: 
32), Be-léd-nim (261:13), I-ku-[pi-a] - (index 
sub I-ku- . . .)(57:2), I-ku-pd-[$a] (index sub 
I-ku-pd- ...) (249:13), Im-di-[(d)lim] (index 
sub Im-...) (48:2), Ha-na-[na-ri-im or -na- 
nu-um] (index sub Ha-na-...) (50:1), I- 
tur,(!)-ili (128:14), La-ma-si (222:8), Su-Hu- 
bu-[ur] (195:38), Za-ba-{ ] (43:1), Zu-eu 
(187: 26). 

I propose the following corrections with 
regard to these names: A-dd-a (57:3) could 
be a mistake of the scribe for A-dd-lal because 
& man named A-dd-ld-al in 149:3 has also a 
son with the name [-ku-pi-a; A-ma- X (178:7) 
read probably A-ma-k[u-um] as in TC III 
38:13;! read A-lu-ld-a (54:20) omitting the 
sign lé after a as an error of the scribe; E-di-*A- 
Sur (4:1) should be separated from E-di-in-A- 
Sur (205: 14 and 15, where the scribe forgot the 
in); the reading Jatarum"™ (7:15) is far less 
likely in our texts than Watarum™™ or even 
Utarum™™; I doubt whether J-ri-bi-im (29:20) 
is definitely to be considered a personal name 
(errébum?); also Ma-ru-a-hu-a-hi (22:14) 
seems strange, since we have Ma-ru (VAT 
9216:6, cf. Eisser-Lewy, No. 281), Ma-ru-ru 
(TC III 246A:4), and A-ha-ha; read Za-al- 
pu-na(!) on page 16d. 

The modus transcribendi in ARAD-*NANNA is 
difficult to understand, first, because it is not 
unlikely that Nanna(r) has a good Semitic ety- 

1 The abbreviations used are those of G. Eisler and 


J. Lewy, Die Altassyrischen Rechisurkunden vom 
Kueltepe (MV AeG, XX XIII, XXXYV). 
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mology and, second, because the readings 
wardu or urdu of the first element are amply 
attested in such names as U-ra-ad-Ku-bi-im 
(BIN IV 162:40), Ur-da-A-Sir (TC I 82:17), 
Ur-dum (TC III 81:7) and Wa-ra-ad-K u-bi-im 
(TC III 159:16), Wa-ar-di-im (this publica- 
tion). Furthermore, I would like to question 
whether it is advisable to transliterate 4’ 1m 
simply and consistently with ¢Adad, thus ex- 
cluding the possible readings Mer(a), We/ar, 
and Adda (cf. Me-ra-li in TC III 82:1, Dan- 
We-er in TC III 83:6, Wa-ar-we-di in this coll., 
A-di-ld-at ibid.). 

In the index “Gentilic Names” should be 
mentioned, besides Ha-ti and Ha-ti-tim, Ba- 
db-il-a-e (43:6), Ib-ld-i-wm (193:14), Tal-ha- 
ti-e-im (237:7) and Zi-lu-na-um (193:4); 
among the names of cities [Sa-ld-dli-wa-ar 
(208:2) a spelling which corresponds to Sa-ld- 
di-mi-ar in BIN IV 148:27. The line 13 of the 
text 116 contains the remnants of the name of 
a limum-official. 

The autographed texts are well provided 
with “‘sic’”’; apart from the already mentioned 
corrections in personal names, I am adding 
only: 74:18 (last sign: lam(!)), 84:15 (#¥°**Si- 
it-ri(/)-a), 96:18 (sa(/)-ah-ri-im), 128: 16 (la(!) 
i-mu-a), 180:5 (dittography of gd), 241:4 
(¢ omitted). 

The texts, letters as well as business docu- 
ments, contain only little of general appeal, but 
to those interested in lexicography they offer 
quite a few new words, new idiomatic expres- 
sions, and references for the countless cruces 
interpretum which the Old Assyrian tablets 
contain. The following remarks are the out- 
come of my more or less cursory reading 
through the present publication. 

28:16 contains a unique reference for erm 
pitqum, “refined copper,” instead of the usual 
terms erim dammuqum and erdm masium (cf. 
my “Material Culture of the Neo-Babylonian 
Period,” Index, s.v. ““patdqum’”’). 

28:33 has dannatam apdlum, “to give a 
rough, unfriendly answer.’”’ This phrase recurs 
in BIN IV 114:29-30 (dan-nu-tam & e-mu-qi 
apdlum, cf. for emiqgum CCT III 35b:9, 
IV 30:28; for another interpretation ef. 
Lewy EL, II, 85 and note b) and is paralleled 
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by dannatam qab#um (Cont 22:14-15, Lewy 
KTS 54:25), dannutam am@um (TC II 
3:44, CCT IV 22a:10-11) and dannatam 
Sapdrum (Eisser-Lewy, EL, No. 243:8-9). All 
these passages refer to the refusal of the debtor 
to meet his obligations. 

80:14-15 mentions the fabrication of a 
golden votive sun disk (Sam3um) weighing 15 
shekel (for other references ef. my article, 
AfO, XII, 345, n. 6). 

59:5-6 elucidate a peculiar meaning of the 
idiom gétam mahdsum: “till they will pay ac- 
cording to what you have written we shall not 
‘hit the hand’ following your order.” For other 
references ef. CCT III 436: 13-14 (“do not hit 
the hand of Taram-il!”), TC II 17:9-10 (“the 
master has written to me but I did not ‘hit the 
hand’ ”’), and TC ITI 128:20-25 (“if B. on ac- 
count of the kuténum-garments of Z. has ‘hit 
your hand,’ give them to A.!’’). Qédtam 
mahdsum seems to have originally denoted a 
formal gesture with definite legal implications, 
performed in order to press the man whose 
hand was hit for the payment of a debt. 

73:18-19 and 183:12-13 mention donkeys 
used for riding purposes (emérum a-na ra-ki- 
bi,-a) which is unique in our texts and deserves 
attention. 

80:7 (kunuk Si-di-~3-tim) mentions the 
“Collegium of Sixty” (cf. also Gelb, OJP, 
XXVII, 57:3). 

93:7 shows the phrase him{dtim Sapdrum 
(also CCT II 6:7, Golén. 18:4, and with 
lapputum in CCT IV 8a:31) in a peculiar con- 
text: “You have heard silly things (lillah) 
and have written to me express messages as 
follows:....” Cf. also awétam himittam 
Sapdérum in CCT III 24:48,35:7, IV 30d: 29-30, 
ete. 

114:4 ean be used to establish the exact 
meaning of wu ma-kal (in TC III 102:15 
ugma-ka-al) which in our texts always ap- 
pears in negative phrases (cf. BIN IV i:12, 
KTS 14:31, 10:25, 196:23{!], Cont. 11:7, 
TC II 4:25, 13:12, CCT IV 28a:19, etc.) as 
“not a single day,” “not (even) one day long.” 
Correct accordingly my remarks in BASOR 
No. 93, p. 17, n. 2, and BASOR, No. 97, p. 29, 
“whole day” into “full day.” 
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137:2 (and 90:14) mentions ku-bu-ur 
3é-ni-im, “sandal buttons,’’ made of gold. 

193:1 and 13 contain names of two officials: 
rab ta-ar-gus-ma-ni,” ‘‘chief interpreter” (cf. 
CCT IV 296:7, 30), and rab ri-i-e, “chief 
shepherd” (cf. Lewy KTHahn 26:9). 

232:1-10 contain a welcome confirmation 
for my assertion in AfO, XII, 358, that the 
dry measure naruggiim (lit.: “sack’”’) was sub- 
divided in four or more karpatum (lit.: “pot”’). 
The sum mentioned in this tablet actually 
proves that four karpatum constitute one 


naruggam. 


The Iranian Institute 
New York City 


A. Leo OpPENHEIM 


The Ark, the Ephod, and the “Tent of Meeting.” 
By Juu1an MorcGenstern. Cincinnati: 
Hebrew Union College Press, 1945. Pp. 166. 
$1.50. 

President Morgenstern’s articles on the ark, 
the ephod, and the tent of meeting in the He- 
brew Union College Annual, Volumes XVII 
(1942-43) and XVIII (1944), are here re- 
published in one volume. Scholars will be 
grateful to have these important studies in 
book form. The primary contribution of these 
researches lies in the thorough collection and 
sober evaluation of the data concerning the 
‘utfa or markab, mahmal, and qubba, Arabic in- 
stitutions which have some analogy in the 
Hebrew sacred tent and related objects. The 
‘utfa, a sacred tribal litter mounted on a camel, 
and the mahmal of Damascus and Egypt, a 
covered tentlike structure with a wooden 
frame carried on a camel, are rightly interpret- 
ed as recent, semi-Islamized forms of the pre- 
Islamic gubba. The gubba was a red-leather tent 
with a domed top, small enough to be mounted 
on a camel, and within which were the two 
sacred stones representing the goddesses al-Lat 
and al-“Uzza. A study of these institutions is 
necessary for an appreciation of the function 
of the Hebrew ark, ephod, and tent of meet- 
ing but more important for understanding the 
form of the tent of meeting than the form of 
the ark and the ephod. 


The ark can be interpreted too narrowly in 
terms of these Arabic parallels, without taking 
into sufficient consideration the biblical and 
archeological data. This the author seems to do 
when he identifies the ark with the qubba, as a 
tent shrine regularly mounted on a woman’s 
camel saddle. The process whereby the Hebrew 
ark became in tradition the boxlike structure 
of the P Code began, he thinks, with Asa’s re- 
form, when the golden image of the enthroned 
Yahweh was removed from the temple and 
the ark was put in its place. Ultimately all 
memory of its original tentlike form disap- 
peared. The author does not attempt to take 
into consideration the kind of archeological 
data suggested by the reviewer in “The Ark: 
A Miniature Temple,”" in which the form of 
the ark is interpreted as a temple in miniature. 
The close association of the cherubim and the 
ark cannot be as easily explained on Morgen- 
stern’s hypothesis. He does allow for “some 
minor variation” in external form of these 
portable sanctuaries, but he is certain that the 
general tent form was scrupulously adhered to. 
Certainly, any association of the camel and the 
ark seems somewhat farfetched, despite the 
ingenious identification of >rgz of I Sam. 6:8, 
11, and 15 with Arabic rijaza, interpreted as a 
kind of hawdaj of tent shape or the pouch ap- 
pended to it. Incidentally, if the ark, as Mor- 
genstern suggests, was the cult object of 
Ephraim and is not to be associated in any way 
with Moses, in contrast with the tent of meet- 
ing, which was of specific desert origin and 
cannot be divorced from Moses, then we are 
justified in seeking to understand the nature 
of the ark, in part, in the light of our knowl- 
edge of institutions and practices in Canaan. 
This is particularly true when we consider the 
syncretism characteristic of Israel as over 
against Judah. 

Morgenstern propcunds the theory that 
“ephod” was the generic name for the Israelite 
tent sanctuary with its baetyls or divine im- 
ages, the teraphim. The evidence he adduces 
does point to the fact that the ephod was anal- 
ogous to the ark and may be used as a synonym 
for the ark, as the reviewer tried to show sev- 

1 AJSL, LIT (1936), 215 ff. 
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eral years ago.* But that every ephod was a 
tent shrine seems to be a conclusion beyond 
what the data require. ‘Ephod’’ does seem to 
have meant basically “ ‘covering,’ i.e., ‘hous- 
ing.’”’ This interpretation of the ephod is 
more in the right direction than the currently 
accepted views of Thiersch and Sellin. 

The author makes a suggestive analysis of 
the history of the tent of meeting, dividing it 
into three periods. The first period followed the 
fabrication of the tent of meeting by Moses, 
and Yahweh as God of the federation of south- 
ern clans was thought to dwell within it. Mor- 
genstern is certainly right in stressing the fact 
that this tent of meeting was imageless and in 
accrediting to Moses the idea of the imageless 
Yahweh. It is probable that Moses must be 
credited with the fabrication of a new and spe- 
cial tent shrine for the God of the “people” 
whom he had just united together in covenant 
with that God. The second period in the his- 
tory of the tent of meeting is traditional rather 
than actual historical circumstance and is 
found in the J Code (Exod. 33:7-11). The tent 
of meeting was now considered no longer the 
dwelling of Yahweh but merely the place of 
divine revelation. In the third period, repre- 
sented in the P Code, the tent of meeting was 
first not the dwelling-place of Yahweh but the 
meeting-place of Yahweh and his people. Then 
that meeting-place was transferred from the 
door of the tent of meeting to its interior, and 
it became once more the dwelling of Yahweh, 
the mikkan. For now the tent of meeting had 
become the pattern for the post-Exilic temple. 

President Morgenstern’s writings are al- 
ways creatively original, and this book is no 
exception. He makes a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Hebrew religion. 
In the interpretation of the ark and ephod, the 
reviewer would take more into consideration 
the portable shrines of the settled territories, 
the archeological data for model shrines, and 
even the Torah Shrine of the early synagogues. 
This is not to deny the relevance of the data 
available from a study of the tent sanctuary. 


HersBert G. May 
Oberlin College 


2“*Ephod and Ariel,’’ ibid., LVI (1939), 44 ff. 
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The Apocryphal Literature: A Brief Introduc- 
tion. By CHARLES CuTLER Torrey. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. 
x+151. $3.00. 


C. C. Torrey of Yale is much less well 
known for his work in the intertestamental 
field than for his Ezra Studies, for example, or 
his various Islamic studies, or his highly con- 
troversial books about the Aramaic back- 
grounds of the Gospels and Acts. Yet he cer- 
tainly deserves great respect as one of the out- 
standing American pioneers in intertestamen- 
tal studies. A full half-century ago, when he 
was professor of Semitic languages in Andover 
Theological Seminary, he introduced into the 
curriculum a course on the uncanonical Jew- 
ish literature of the intra-biblical period. One 
cannot but admire the nerve of the young pro- 
fessor for doing that with the scanty aids to 
study available at that time. The Revised 
Version Apocrypha had not yet appeared, and 
Zéckler’s German translations of these books 
had only recently been published. With pro- 
found gratitude we compare the equipment of 
texts and translations and introductions and 
commentaries on these important Jewish writ- 
ings available for student use today. To this 
constantly bettering equipment C. C. Torrey 
himself now adds a distinctive, challenging, 
and concise Introduction. 

The unique feature of this work is the 
amount of uncanonical Jewish literature that 
it introduces. It covers not only the more 
familiar group of writings known as “Apoc- 
rypha,” and the less familiar group known as 
“Pseudepigrapha,” but also some other more 
unfamiliar Jewish books as well. In such in- 
clusiveness there is no match for the Torrey 
Introduction in England or America today. 

Another distinctive feature of the volume 
is the “General Introduction” that precedes 
the main section entitled “Special Introduc- 
tion.’’ Most introductionists these days con- 
sider that they have discharged their scholarly 
obligations to the full when they have written 
special essays on all the different books in their 
purview. Not so the rigorous Professor Torrey. 
He writes an invaluable General Introduction 
covering broadly the evaluation and use of 
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these writings by the Jews, who originated 
them, and by the Christians, who preserved 
and transmitted them to modern times. Near- 
ly one-third of the volume is thus devoted to 
“the story of the long process of sifting and 
evaluating”’ this fascinating Jewish literature. 

In this section the author makes a very good 
ease for calling these writings the “Outside 
Books,” as the Jews themselves have done ever 
since the rabbinic period. Having made this 
point, Torrey surprises his readers by advo- 
cating, instead, that the traditional Christian 
designation “Apocrypha” be extended to in- 
clude the so-called “Pseudepigrapha” and 
other uncanonical Jewish writings also. If this 
advice were followed, the nomenclature in this 
area, already badly confused, would surely be- 
come worse confounded. The Apocrypha had 
a separate history and achieved a somewhat 
different status than was the case with the 
Pseudepigrapha and the others. 

In his special introductions the author 
habitually gives close attention to certain par- 
ticular matters in a manner that merits ap- 
preciation. When he discusses Semitic origi- 
nals, he differentiates precisely between He- 
brew and Aramaic, and specifies which the 
original was in each instance. Not infrequent- 
ly he assigns to a given book a different date 
from the one usually accepted. In all such 
cases the reasons for his position are indicated 
in full. All special introductions are supple- 
mented by well-selected and up-to-date biblio- 
graphies. 

At the end of the Special Introduction two 
books are discussed which are not included in 
either the Apocrypha or the Pseudepigrapha 
groups: the Lives of the Prophets and the 
Testament of Job. These are valuable addi- 
tions. It must be questioned, however, why the 
introductionist stopped with only these two 
additions. Why did he not prepare critical 
introductions on the Letter of Aristeas, the 
Story of Ahikar, the Zadokite Fragment, and 
the Biblical Antiquities of Philo, and especially 
one on Aboth? To observe the critical acumen 
of C. C. Torrey coping with the nexus of 
problems represented by the Zadokite docu- 
ment would be a sight worthy of the gods—to 
parody a pagan comparison. 


One more criticism must be registered. 
There is no evident rationale to the sequence of 
Torrey’s special introductions. The listing is 
apparently fortuitous and unorganized. Here 
is an opportunity lost. An approximately 
chronological arrangement of the writings 
would have had historical significance. Group- 
ing in accordance with literary types would 
have had both literary and thematic meaning. 
A differentiation between Palestinian and 
Diaspora writings would have had cultural 
implications. A synthesis of all these significant 
relationships could actually have been worked 
out in a fairly simple arrangement of the intro- 
ductions. This would have increased the con- 
venience and usefulness of the series as a 


whole. 
Haroip R. WILLOUGHBY 


University of Chicago 


Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain 
Goddesses Known through Literature. By 
James B. Prircnarp. (‘American Oriental 
Series,”’ Vol. XXIV.) New Haven: Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, 1943. Pp. 99. $1.75. 


The problem examined in this careful study 
is whether the nude female figurines found 
plentifully in Palestinian excavations can be 
identified with any of the goddesses known 
through literature. The basic facts are present- 
ed in the form of a listing, with brief notation, 
of such known figurines—a total of 294 ex- 
amples. These are arranged in eight classes, 
the last being a catch-all of fifty-four frag- 
ments and unclassified figures. A chapter is 
given to a discussion of the several types, and 
another to literary references to Asherah, 
Ashtart, and Anat. A final chapter recapit- 
ulates the evidence and reaches the con- 
clusion in regard to perhaps three of the 
classes, that, “while it is as yet impossible to 
associate the plaques definitely with Asherah, 
Ashtart, or Anat, this fact does not warrant 
the dismissal of a working hypothesis that the 
figure was in some way symbolic of a personage 
of the cult of a prominent goddess. Whether 
it was the goddess herself, a prostitute of the 
cult of the goddess, a talisman used in sympa- 
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thetic magic to stimulate the reproductive 
processes of nature, remains an open ques- 
tion.’”’ Four other types “seem to be associated 
more definitely with the process of child bear- 
ing.”’ Of the figures as a whole, “it is perhaps 
not too much to assert that these representa- 
tions are symbolic of womankind in general; 
yet they may have served a variety of pur- 


poses in their long history.”’ 
W. A. Irwin 
University of Chicago 


Tribus semi-nomades de la Palestine du Nord. 
By Tovia ASHKENAZI. Paris, 1938. Pp. 
XVili+ 286. 

The fact that this volume appears as Vol- 
ume IT of the “Etudes d’éthnographie, de so- 
ciologie et d’éthnologie’’ is sufficient indication 
of the point of view from which the study has 
been made. In this it is the more welcome, since 
we have all too few of these patient detailed in- 
vestigations of the tribal life of the Arab 
groups, but without which it is impossible to 
appreciate fully the peculiar position they hold 
in the life of the Near East in our day. 

From the very earliest times of which we 
have knowledge of the Arabs we have evidence 
of the process of sedentarization at work 
among them. Year after year there will be 
groups, sometimes larger and sometimes small- 
er, changing from the purely nomad to the 
seminomad state, and others changing from 
the seminomad state to that of settled agricul- 
turalists or laborers on the fringes of the town- 
ships. There is, of course, some evidence, es- 
pecially at times of crisis in certain areas, of 
the opposite process, of settled groups being 
forced to seminomadism and finally to nomad- 
ism by the deterioration of the conditions of 
settled life in their area. This, however, is not 
nearly so characteristic of Arab life as some 
modern writers would have us believe, and the 
great body of evidence from all periods is that 
of the progressive sedentarization of the no- 
mad Arab. The seminomad is the halfway 
house, for he roams like a nomad part of the 
year and for part of it remains settled in lands 
which come to be his established camping 
grounds. In the north of Palestine there are 
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several such seminomad groups, interest in 
whom has been stimulated by Jewish coloniza- 
tion in that area, and it was on a Lord Plumer 
Fellowship from the Hebrew University at 
Jerusalem that the author was able to collect 
much of the material that is assembled in this 
volume. 

Let us say at once that within limits it is an 
excellent study. The material available in gov- 
ernment reports, in the records of earlier in- 
vestigators who have lived much among the 
Arabs and studied various elements in their 
culture, and even in certain Arabic sources 
have all been used as commentary and illus- 
tration to the author’s own first hand investi- 
gations among the tribes, and this has yielded 
a book of the first value not only to the student 
of ethnology but to all interested in the mod- 
ern Near East and in the story of the life of the 
Arabs of the tents. 

The study falls into three distinct parts. 
The first considers the general problem of the 
passage of these peoples from nomadism to 
sedentary life and seeks to illustrate the vari- 
ous factors that are and have in recent years 
been working to intensify this problem in the 
areas to the north of Palestine. This section is 
followed by some statistical material concern- 
ing the various groups in that area. The sec- 
ond, and by far the most interesting part of the 
three, is concerned with the life of these semi- 
nomads, their tribal organization, their fami- 
ly relationships and forms of social life, the 
ways in which justice is administered among 
them, with particular reference to the vendetta 
and the razzia, and some account of their popu- 
lar songs and dances and their many curious 
beliefs and superstitions, their tribal and their 
domestic feasts and fasts, and customs at 
birth, marriage, and death. The third part is a 
study of their tribal economy, their food and 
drink, their houses and cattle, their clothing 
and comforts, their agriculture and means of 
livelihood—a section in which the author has 
gone so far as to be able to give even some 
sample budgets for the average Beduin mé- 
nage. In his appendixes he gives some speci- 
mens of the tribal tales that are told among the 
people, some specimens of the types of pact or 
covenant entered into by the various groups 
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to maintain peace, and some discussion of the 
ethnic connections of the groups with whom he 
has been in contact, with elaborate tables of 
such connections. 

The volume is well indexed and has a useful 
bibliography and has been beautifully printed 
so that it is a delight to handle. The author is 
obviously in close sympathy with the subjects 
of his study and has done a great service in 
thus making available so complete an account 
of their life and its problems. One is oppressed 
all through the work with the tragic situation 
of these groups. By nature their lot is a hard 
one, but it is made the harder by their own 
ignorance and by the heartless exploitation to 
which they are subject at the hands of the 
supposedly more cultured peoples with whom 
they are in the present world thrown into 
contact. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 
Columbia University 


La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, Vol. I. 
By Rosert Brunscuvie. (“Publications de 
l'Institut d’Etudes Orientales d’Alger,” 
Vol. VIII.) Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1940. Pp. xli+476. 


It is a pleasure to be receiving once more 
the scholarly output from across the seas after 
the delays and hazards of the war years. 
Among the works delayed in reaching us is the 
above welcome volume on the Berber Hafsid 
dynasty of North Africa—a dynasty that ran 
its course from the early thirteenth to the early 
sixteenth century. The author’s interest in the 
history of this region is of long standing. His 
insight into its political and social develop- 
ments—the two phases treated in this first 
volume—in these pregnant centuries of the 
later Middle Ages is keen and far-reaching. 
The emphasis is naturally enough on the Haf- 
sid dynasty itself. But the Hafsids form a cen- 
tral point of departure into the byways of the 
history of the several neighboring and con- 
temporary dynasties. These, like the Hafsid, 
rose to supplant and partition the great Berber 


Empire of the Muwahhids (Almohades) 
founded earlier on the religious genius of al- 
Ghazzali and the political acumen of Ibn 
Tumart the Mahdi. 

Interesting as is the treatment of the inter- 
nal history of Berber North Africa, the West- 
ern reader will find the sections devoted to its 
foreign relations as absorbing and instructive. 
These sections, scattered throughout the po- 
litical history, could have been organized to 
better advantage into one or more connected 
chapters. Nevertheless, one watches here, on 
the one hand, North Africa’s generally friendly 
contacts with Moslem Spain and Egypt and, 
on the other hand, her numerous diplomatic 
and commercial relations with the aggressive 
Christian countries on and beyond the north- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. When the 
different sections that deal with these themes 
are read in succession, one gets a fair outline 
of the story of the “Western Crusades” from 
the days of St. Louis IX of France to those of 
“the Catholic Kings’—Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella—of Spain. One can likewise follow here 
the forces at work that constitute the struggle 
of these centuries between peaceful trade and 
free piracy. 

Of great value to the student of medieval 
North African history is the selected bibliog- 
raphy and the accompanying biobibliographi- 
cal introduction which does justice to the 
sources and their authors. Thirteenth- to six- 
teenth-century primary historical sources, 
Islamic or otherwise, are not any too numer- 
ous, and those that are known to exist are not 
always easily accessible. Sources that have 
been recently published, in text or in transla- 
tion, are brought into proper perspective as to 
content and scientific value. 

With the completion of the succeeding vol- 
ume(s) and an index, this extensive work of 
Professor Brunschvig promises to fill a long- 
felt need for an adequate treatment of the his- 
tory of North Africa on the eve of Ottoman 
expansion from the Moslem East and Euro- 
pean expansion from the Christian West. 


N. ABBOTT 
University of Chicago 
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PREFATORY REMARKS 


DONALD E. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BALUCHISTAN 

ow large is the ancient Near East? 

This seems a pertinent question 

when the Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies publishes an article concerned with 
an early site in northern Baluchistan. 
Must the historian of Near Eastern civili- 
zations concern himself with areas as far 
afield as the Indus Valley and the inter- 
vening barren lands of Persian and Indian 
Baluchistan? The answer to the second 
question is affirmative. As Mesopotamian 
civilization has been influenced by Iran 
since at least the time of the Ubaid cul- 
ture, so the history of Iran (and, at cer- 
tain periods, of Mesopotamia and coun- 
tries to the west) is clear only when we 
-study also its borderlands to the east. 
Baluchistan and the Indus area may be 
peripheral to the Near East geographical- 
ly, but without their story Near Eastern 
history is incomplete. 

If this be so, what contribution can 
these eastern areas make to our knowledge 
of the Near East in early historic times? 
The importance of the Harappa civiliza- 
tion as one of the three oldest civilizations 


McCOWN 


has been recognized since its discovery 
over twenty years ago. Its significant con- 
tacts with Mesopotamia in the third mil- 
lennium and the possibility that some of 
the characteristics of its culture may de- 
rive from a tradition which also con- 
tributed to the formation of the civiliza- 
tion of Mesopotamia have been recog- 
nized for some time.' Less clear to many 


1 See the useful summaries by V. G. Childe, ‘‘ Notes 
on Some Indian and East Iranian Pottery,”’ Ancient 
Egypt, Parts I and II (1933), pp. 15-25, and ‘‘India 
and the West before Darius,"’ Antiquity, XIII (1939), 
5-15; H. Frankfort, ‘The Indus Civilization and the 
Near East,’’ Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology 
for the Year 1932 (1934), pp. 1-12; W. Norman Brown, 
“The Beginnings of Civilization in India,’ Supple- 
ment to the J AOS, No. 4 (1939), pp. 32-44; Stuart Pig- 
gott, '46: ‘The Chronology of Prehistoric Northwest 
India,"’ Ancient India, No. 1, pp. 8-26. Other works 
referred to below, by author and year of publication, 
are: Ghirshman, ‘38: Fouilles de Sialk, prés de Kashan 
1933, 1934, 1937, Vol. I (“Musée du Louvre, Départe- 
ment des antiquités orientales, Série archéologique,”’ 
Vol. IV); Mackay, ‘38: Further Excavations at Mohen- 
jo-daro: Being an Official Account of the Archaeological 
Excavations at Mohenjo-daro Carried Out by the Govern- 
ment of India between the Years 1927 and 1931 (Gov- 
ernment of India Press); Mackay, ‘43: Chanhu-daro 
Excavations 1935-36 (‘American Oriental Series,” 
Vol. XX); Majumdar, '34: Explorations in Sind: Being 
a Report of the Exploratory Survey Carried Out during 
the Years 1927-28, 1929-30, and 1930-31 (‘‘Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Memoirs," No. 48); McCown, 
‘42: The Comparative Stratigraphy of Early Iran 
(“Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization,'’ No. 23); 
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may be the importance of Baluchistan, an 
arid, sparsely inhabited region at present, 
where surveys have revealed simple vil- 
lage or seminomadic cultures, dating from 
at least the third millennium, of no very 
apparent consequence. Yet we will at- 
tempt to demonstrate below that, when 
its history is more fully known, Baluchis- 
tan will make valuable contributions to 
the study of the beginning of civilizations 


culture to Mesopotamia.’ The other is to 
the east and requires further description. 

Sometime during the late fourth and the 
third millenniums, southern Baluchistan 
and the western part of the Lower Indus 
Valley are found populated by peoples 
with cultures which show certain points of 
resemblance to the earlier Buff-Ware cul- 
ture of southern Iran.* These similarities 
are apparently not due to local develop- 


\ 





Fig. 1.—Extensions of early Iranian cultures and the main sites of Baluchistan and the Indus 


Valley. 


and the subject of contacts between early 
urban societies. 

In connection with the origin of civili- 
zations in the Near East, it is of interest to 
sketch briefly two movements out of the 
area of the Buff-Ware culture of south- 
western Iran (Fig. 1) which our scant 
archeological sources permit us to draw. 
One is to the west and brought the Ubaid 


Piggott, '43: ‘‘Dating the Hissar Sequence—the In- 
dian Evidence,”” Antiquity, XVII, 169-82; Schmidt, 
‘37: Excavations at Tepe Hissar Damghan (University 
of Pennsylvania Press); Stein, "29: An Archaeological 
Tour in Waziristan and Northern Balachistan (“Archae- 
ological Survey of India, Memoirs,’ No. 37); Stein, 
‘37: Archaeological Reconnaissances in North-western 
India and South-eastern Tran (London) 


ment in eastern aspects of the Buff-Ware 
culture, for there is no evidence of con- 
temporary aspects of this culture so far to 
the east. It is known that, at a time rough- 
ly contemporaneous with the beginning 
of the Uruk period of Mesopotamia, the 
Buff-Ware culture was ended by people 
who made a very different type of pottery 
in plain red and gray. It is likely, there- 
fore, that, when the Buff-Ware culture 


? McCown, ‘42, pp. 36-39 


+A similar situation seems to be true of northern 
Baluchistan, where the culture represented at Rana 
Ghundai apparently derives from the earlier and dis- 
tinct Hissar culture of northern Iran (see below, p 
289); but this does not concern the immediate dis- 
cussion. 
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was displaced in Iran, it drifted eastward 
to fill the area up to the Indus River. To 
be sure, in its later stages in the East it is 
seen modified to varying degrees, but the 
mechanics of this change cannot be ex- 
plained with the present limited evidence. 

Thus, from the Buff-Ware culture of 
Iran there was an earlier western and a 
later eastern extension, the first creating 
the Ubaid culture of Mesopotamia, the 
second formative in the later-known cul- 
tures of Baluchistan and Sind. What is the 
difference in the history of these exten- 
sions? The eastern one does not seem to 
have developed beyond a simple village 
stage, probably not too different from 
that of the original Iranian center. In con- 
trast, the Ubaid culture may have been 
fundamental to the development of 
Sumerian civilization.‘ If this proves to be 
the case, why, from the same base, do we 
have one culture developing into a major 
civilization, while the other continues 
fundamentally unchanged? Is a determin- 
istic, materialistic explanation the solu- 
tion, or is some other answer to be sought? 
Did the extensions (and here may be in- 
cluded that of northern Baluchistan from 
the Hissar culture) of Iranian cultures in 
Baluchistan play a role in the develop- 
ment of the Harappa civilization similar 
to that which the Ubaid culture did in 
Sumerian civilization? These are ques- 
tions vital to an understanding of the be- 
ginnings of civilization—problems which 
will be solved only by excavation in the 
dreary wastes east of southern Iran. 

The problem of the origin of the Harap- 

‘ This is one of the most important unsolved prob- 
lems concerned with the origin of Sumerian civiliza- 
tion. Would the Ubaid culture by itself have flowered 
into civilization in southern Mesopotamia, given suffi- 
cient time; or was the cultural stimulation, fertiliza- 
tion, or newly imported characteristics of the ‘‘Uruk 
peoples’’ necessary to bring about the development of 
civilization? Whatever the answer may be, it will ac- 
quire wider significance when we know why the Buff- 


Ware expansion to the east remained on a barbaric 
level. 
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pa civilization has already been briefly 
touched upon. If it did not develop in the 
Indus Valley—and this possibility is fre- 
quently discounted—its place of origin 
probably must be located to the west or 
north. In contrast to signs of underlying 
kinship between the Harappa civilization 
and the Sumerian civilization to the west, 
there is no evidence of any culture of 
comparable antiquity to the east. Certain- 
ly, the basic pattern of Chinese civiliza- 
tion is too different to permit even a re- 
mote connection with India. Though there 
is no evidence of pre-Indus stages of this 
civilization in Baluchistan, traces of its 
passage should be ascertainable there, 
which would help to determine the origi- 
nal area in which it is to be sought. 

Baluchistan is also important in the 
third millennium as the land bridge be- 
tween the Harappa civilization and Su- 
mer. Whether maritime contact between 
the two lands existed is doubtful, though 
it is a possibility. But that caravan routes 
crossed Baluchistan at this time is a 
legitimate deduction, and it is possible 
that there were earlier contacts between 
the Baluchistan cultures and Sumer.’ The 
extent and significance of the influence 
between the Sumerian and Harappa civili- 
zations will not be understood until the 
nature of the contact across Baluchistan 
is clarified. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 
OF BALUCHISTAN 

The reader will have noted above the 
numerous questions which have been 
posed and which have remained unan- 
swered. That is the result of the enig- 
matic character of our present archeologi- 
val sources. Prior to the publication of 
Brigadier Ross’s report, in the huge area 
extending from southeastern Iran up to 
the edge of the Indus Valley there were 


s Piggott, '46, p. 21; °43, pp. 174-75. 
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only three stratified sites known—Bam- 
pur, Shahi Tump, and Nal, all in southern 
Baluchistan (see Fig. 1). Most of the ma- 
terial collected from this region is from 
the surface of sites or, when the presence 
of laborers and time were available to the 
explorer, from small trenches or pits sunk 
a few feet into large mounds. This has re- 
sulted in large collections of pottery and 
some slight knowledge of other types of 
artifacts, burial customs, and architec- 
ture from these prehistoric settlements. 
It is obvious, however, that most of the 
extant material is ceramic. 

In a sense, assemblages (the sum total 
of traits of material culture established 
over an area) can be distinguished. But 
they are defined for periods of indetermi- 
nate length, as a whole, since archeologi- 
eal evidence is lacking to differentiate 
phases of development. On this basis, and 
in view of the present limited evidence, it 
is scarcely legitimate to term these “‘cul- 
tures,’’ although such they will probably 
prove to be when more information is 
available. That they are so called here is 
a concession to customary terminology. 

Most of the archeological records have 
been published in preliminary form with 
the intention that experts should restudy 
the artifacts. What can be done with this 
material at present is to define cultures 
and to determine the areas in which they 
were established. Trustworthy results in 
relative stratigraphy depend on a first- 
hand study of the collections available in 
India. Well-documented stratigraphic re- 
sults from the western edge of Sind, how- 
ever, give some indication of the relation 
of some of the Baluchistan cultures to a 
pre-Harappan stage and to the Harappa 
civilization. Present conclusions are ob- 
viously tentative, but they are sufficiently 
sure to make apparent the importance of 
further work in Baluchistan. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RANA GHUNDAI 

The material so ably collected by 
Brigadier Ross is, consequently, a major 
addition to the scanty archeological 
sources. It is greatly to be regretted that 
he did not live to see the publication of 
this valuable contribution. Valuable it 
certainly is, for, though it may not provide 
the answers to questions posed above, in 
giving us the first sure relative stratig- 
raphy in northern Baluchistan, it pro- 
vides a block of the foundation on which 
the needed solutions will gradually rise. 
Brigadier Ross’s small but significant 
collection is now in the possession of the 
Oriental Institute. 

The stratigraphy of Rana Ghundai‘ will 
be more immediately useful when it can 
be correlated with the known series of 
cultures in the Indus Valley and southern 
Baluchistan, for thus it can be linked to 
Mesopotamian protohistoric and early 
historic periods. It may be well to enu- 
merate briefly this eastern series (see also 
Fig. 2). In the Indus Valley the strati- 
graphically determined sequence is: (a) 
Amri culture, with earlier Iranian affini- 
ties; (6) Harappa civilization, well known 
from its later stages at the name-site, 
Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro; (c) Jhu- 
kar culture, a poor successor to the Harap- 
pa civilization, without writing and other 
typical features of the preceding society; 
and (d) Jhangar culture, a distinct break 
with anything earlier. The Harappa civili- 
zation is roughly fixed chronologically in 
relation to Sumer by the numerous signs 
of contact during the Akkadian period. A 
discussion of a more precise temporal 
equation cannot be compressed to the 


* There are five levels (I-V) numbered from the 
bottom. Subdivisions of these levels are given by the 
letter designations of the successive pottery types on 
which the subdivisions are based, the sequence of 
strata with sublevels being I, ITA, IIIB, C, D, IVE, 
and V (see below, pp. 295-99). 
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space available here.’ In Baluchistan sev- 
eral cultures can be defined, though their 
sequence is not established stratigraphi- 
vally. Aside from the Zhob culture, repre- 
sented by Rana Ghundai II and III, 
there are the following. Two village cul- 
tures occupy approximately the same area 
just east of southern Sind: the Nal and 
Kulli cultures. Both are characterized by 
the use of buff- and red-surfaced pottery, 
but the former decorates its pottery with 
polychrome designs and has fewer ‘“In- 
dian’’ features than the latter. Piggott 
('46, pp. 13, 16, 18) considers the Kulli 
earlier than the Nal culture. Though some 
evidence points to this conclusion, other 
facts produce uncertainty;® so their rela- 


’ Piggott, ‘46, p. 21. The tentative nature of his 
conclusions needs stressing. It is not necessary to as- 
sume that the Harappa civilization began as late as 
**mid—Early Dynastic times.’’ The incised stone vase 
from Mohenjo-daro, which is an important factor in 
this correlation, is from an early level of that site; but 
the earliest stages of the Harappa civilization have not 
been exposed at the three great excavated cities of the 
period. The earliest stage is probably represented by 
small amounts of material, excavated by Majumdar, 
overlying Amrian strata at village sites in southern 
Sind. In connection with the above-mentioned special 
type of incised vessel, it is well to remember that its 
greatest known frequency is from the Bampur area of 
Persian Baluchistan and from Seistan (Piggott, '43, 
n. 15), from which examples known in the Kulli cul- 
ture may also be imports 


* The only stratigraphic evidence that is clear is 
rom Sind, since at the site of Nal the tombs of the 
period under consideration were on lower slopes of the 
mound and may have been dug into an earlier level 
which is not described. Therefore the stratification of 
the burials in relation to the levels of the mound is 
unclear. The evidence from Sind for the position of the 
Nal culture relative to Amri and Harappa follows (all 
references are to Majumdar, '34). At Ghazi Shah, 
Harappa pottery ceases at about 30 feet (all levels be- 
low datum, the top of the mound). Amri ware occurs 
mixed with the above from 20-30 feet and then con- 
tinues down to 40 feet. Several sherds with Nal design 
occur at 30 feet (Pl. XXVII, 47, 52, 53), at 32 feet 
(GS 200), at 35 feet (GS 303), and at 39 feet (GS 253- 
54). At Tando Rahim Khan only Amri ware was 
found. Two sherds (Pl. XXX, 26, 42) may be of Nal 
type. At Pandi Wahi in Trench I, Harappa ware was 
found down to 8 feet above ground level; Amri ware 
extends to 3 feet below ground level. At plus 3 feet 
three Nal type sherds (Pl. XXVIII, 17, 18, 22) were 
found. At Dambi Buthi, near a Harrapan village but 
separate from its remains, was a cemetery of the type 
at Nal with sherds (particularly Pl. X XV, 1) and ves- 
sels resembling Nal and Amri pottery (Pl. XXV and 
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tive age should be considered tentative 
pending further study. There is reason- 
ably good evidence for a temporal overlap 
of the Kulli culture and the Harappa 
civilization. Two other cultures farther 
west can be defined, those of Shahi Tump 
and Bampur, but they are not of imme- 
diate concern. 

The facts that can be used in integrat- 
ing the Rana Ghundai levels with the 
above series of cultures are few. The only 
stratigraphical evidence is from the 
mound of Dabar-Kot, not far from Rana 
Ghundai, where the remains of a Harap- 
pan settlement or trading-post were found 
on a high level of this great mound; while 
at a lower level a pit revealed pottery not 
earlier than Rana Ghundai IIIC.* Even 
if this tenuous evidence be considered ac- 
ceptable, it suggests only that Rana 
Ghundai IIIC may be somewhat earlier 
than that period of the Harappa civiliza- 
tion when most foreign contact is seen, 
i.e., contemporaneous with the Akkadian 
period. This seems not an unreasonable 
inference despite two possibly contradic- 
tory facts. The first is the occurrence in 
early and intermediate levels at Mohenjo- 
daro of some polychrome sherds'® whose 


pp. 116-17). This evidence, by itself, would suggest 
that the Nal culture was contemporaneous with at 
least the latter part of Amrian and was earlier than 
or as early as the beginning of the Harappa civiliza- 
tion. Yet Piggott considers that the Kulli culture is 
late Amrian and early Harrapan in time, approximate- 
ly the same chronological position that the data from 
Sind suggest for the Nal culture 


® See Stein, ‘29. The Harappan pottery was found 
in area N.b, c (pp. 58-59, Pl. XV and Plan 5) at an 
elevation of approximately 80 feet on the north side 
of the mound. The pottery comparable to Rana Ghun- 
dai IIIC was found in area W i, ii on the southwestern 
slopes at an elevation of about 48 feet (p. 63, Pls. XIV, 
D.W. i, ii 10, 14, 16, 19,39; XV, D.W.i 2,3). One sherd 
of Harappan pottery (Pl. XV, D.W. i 1) is probably 
intrusive, since the excavator apparently made no dis- 
tinction between surface sherds and those found at 
lower levels, and there are Islamic burials in this area 


1° Mackay, ‘29, p. 229, Pl. LXX, 8, 9. The cream- 
white slip of these sherds, however, contrasts with 
Rana Ghundai IIIB. 
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decoration stylistically is not very dif- 
ferent from polychrome designs of Rana 
Ghundai IIIB. The history of polychrome 
pottery in the Harappa civilization, how- 
ever, is extremely uncertain, so the value 
of this comparison is doubtful. Second, 
the design of Figure 4:12, which seems 
typical of the Zhob-Loralai area at the 
time of Rana Ghundai IIID, is almost cer- 
tainly related to a more artistically com- 
posed pattern of the post-Harappan Jhu- 
kar period." It is not necessary to con- 
clude from this fact that Rana Ghundai 
IIID is Jhukar in time, for the design of 
Jhukar pottery is, at least in part, non- 
Harappan and may be inspired from Balu- 
chistan, postdating IIID. Indeed, Piggott 
(43, p. 173) has evidence of Harappan in- 
fluence in this level. The small, solid, flar- 
ing foot of pottery goblets from Periano- 
Ghundai (Fig. 4:12), of which several 
fragments were found at Rana Ghundai 
(D1{a], D2{b}), is characteristic in Harap- 
pan pottery and is found neither in the 
earlier Amri culture nor in Nal. This may 
mean that its appearance in Baluchistan 
and the Indus region is synchronous. Lev- 
el IVE at Rana Ghundai also provides no 
terminus ad quem. Its typical pottery is 
found predominantly at sites where ma- 
terials similar to those of the earlier levels 
of Rana Ghundai do not seem to be rep- 
sented.” Thus Level IVE may be sepa- 
rated in time from Level ITI. 

No greater certainty can be reached at 
present as to the age of the lower levels of 
the Rana Ghundai mound. A stylistic 
comparison of the Level IIB ware with 
those of Amri and Nal is suggestive,'* and 
it is possible that this stratum may take 
us back to the Jamdat Nasr period. This 

"' Mackay, '43, Pls. XLIV 13, XLVII 6, and many 


other variants. Mackay (p. 130) notes this resem- 
blance 


‘2 Stein, "29, Pls. I-IV. Also in the Punjab at 
Bahiir, Stein, "37, pp. 63-64, PI. II. 


18 Piggott, '46, p. 15. 
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leaves the ‘‘Bull’’ period (Level IIA) as 
still earlier and brings us to its connection 
with the earlier Hissar culture of north- 
eastern Iran.'* 

There is a marked similarity between 
the “Bull Vase”’ (Pl. [X:1) and other ves- 
sels of its type and pottery from northern 
Iran. The animals of the Rana Ghundai 
vessels are naturally local types and in a 
different style from those of Iran. But the 
use of groups of vertical lines on ring 
feet,'® of the double zone of grouped verti- 
cal lines between the base and the design 
zone," of two zones of design,'’ and of 
separated groups of vertical lines in the 
upper design zone" all remind one strong- 
ly of northern Iran. In addition, the shape 
of the Bull Vase is very close to that of 
bowls from Iran.'* There are differences, 
but they are not so pronounced as the 
resemblances. 

Despite the similarity in design, shape, 
and ware, which indicates the direction 
from which at least part of the Zhob cul- 
ture derived, it would be imprudent to 
conclude that the Zhob culture is roughly 
contemporaneous with the Hissar culture. 
This caution is reinforced by a similar 
situation in southern Baluchistan, where 
pottery of the Amri and Nal cultures com- 


14 See also Piggott, ‘43, pp. 169-73 


146 McCown, *42, pp. 14 (‘‘notes on Figure 5'') and 
24, n. 31. This design continues into Hissar IIB 
(Schmidt, "37, Pls. XXI-X XII, XXTV) 


16 This design is found at Chashmah Ali IA, though 
the vertical lines are simply repeated and not grouped 
Elsewhere it is found only in a single zone 


17 McCown, 42, p. 6, n. 12. See also Schmidt, °37, 
Pils. VII-X (Hissar IC), X XI H 4797 (Hissar ITA) 


18 At Sialk such line groups are shown once alone 
in the zone in Level III7 (Ghirshman, ‘38, Pl. LX X 
8.9 dis) and otherwise are found with elements in the 
field between. See also Schmidt, '37, Pls. VIII H 3359 
and IX H 2287, 4501, for this design with elements 
between and Pis. IX H 3421 and X XI H 4693 without 
intervening motifs. 


19 Cf. Schmidt, ‘37, Pl. [IX H 4747, and with the 
same body form but stemmed feet, Pls. VIII H 4593 
and IX H 3421 from Level IC and Pl. XXI H 4693, 
4627, and 4796 from Level IIA. Also Ghirshman, ‘38, 
Pls. LXII 8.654 and LX VII 8.105 from Sialk III 
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pares with that of the Buff-Ware culture 
of southern Iran. Striking parallels are 
found here, too; yet differences in form 
and the presence of red wares, painted 
exactly as are the buff, indicate a cultural 
admixture, which presumably occurred 
during the eastward displacement of the 
Buff-Ware culture. For this eastward 
movement a fair period of time should 
presumably be allowed. Until a Zhob cul- 
ture assemblage is known—thus far we 


have little but pottery—and sites in 
Afghanistan provide evidence of the 
stages between Iran and Baluchistan, it 
seems best to consider the Zhob culture 
in the stage seen in Rana Ghundai IIA 
as a later extension of the earlier Iranian 
culture. 

With fair certainty the following can be 
said in summarizing the chronological 
position of Rana Ghundai (Fig. 2, last 
column), though it should be evident 
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Fic, 2.—Comparative stratigraphy of India, Iran, and Mesopotamia. This table, excluding the 
Rana Ghundai column, is taken from Piggott, '46, p. 25. The Rana Ghundai column represents 
the highly tentative conclusions of the writer as to the relative position of the lev-1s at Rana Ghundai. 
The table as a whole represents the only attempt, so far made, to place the cultures of India and 
Baluchistan in relative and chronological order. Since Mr. Piggott’s study may not be avilable to all 
readers, it is well to repeat his caution (ibid., p. 9) that “the peasant cultures of Baluchistan may be 
subject to. . 


. . Scaling down in chronology.” See also the writer’s reservations, nn. 7 and 8 and p. 289. 
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that these statements are based on deduc- 
tions and are not established facts. Rana 
Ghundai ITA represents an offshoot of the 
earlier Hissar culture of northern Iran and 
was established in Baluchistan by late 
Uruk or Jamdat Nasr times. It continued 
to develop in this area until at least the 
Akkadian period and in its latter days 
came into contact with the Harappa 
civilization. 


Tentative as are the above conclusions, 
they do not detract from the value of the 
publication of this material, which now 
forms the basis for future work in north- 
ern Baluchistan. We require a better 
knowledge of the sequence at sites like 
Dabar-Kot and more material from the 
cultures represented by the levels at Rana 
Ghundai before we can reach more definite 
conclusions. 


I. RANA GHUNDAI 


BRIGADIER E. J. ROSS 


INTRODUCTION 


From 1935 to 1940, while in command 
of the troops in the Loralai and Zhob 
districts of British Baluchistan and pos- 
sessing special facilities for travel, the 
writer was able to make a fairly complete 
study of the known prehistoric sites in 
that area as well as to locate a number of 
others which had not been previously 
noted. 

Representative collections of painted 
ceramics from most of these were for- 
warded to the Archaeological Department 
of the Government of India, to whom 
my thanks are due for much interest- 
ing advice and encouragement. One small 
collection from Periano Ghundai on the 
Zhob River was also forwarded to 
the British Museum. These collections, 
though the material was interesting, were 
made from surface finds only and hence 
provided little direct evidence of the 
comparative chronological sequence of 
the various types of pottery. 

It appears quite possible that a closer 
examination of this area will provide a 
link connecting the eastern and western 
areas of Chalcolithic civilization and may 
furnish valuable evidence for the spread 
of early civilization through the East, For 
geographically, of course, the area consti- 
tutes the natural land bridge between 


Mesopotamia, northern Persia, and west- 
ern India, and establishment of the inter- 
nal chronology of the sites in the area and 
the introduction of some order into our 
knowledge of their ceramic remains ap- 
pear to be necessary preliminaries to the 
correct assessment of such outside con- 
tacts. 

So far little has been done in the way 
of systematic examination of any of these 
sites. Dr. Noetling, late of the Geological 
Survey of India, visited two of them in 
1898. Sir Aurel Stein visited most of them 
and carried out some minor excavations 
in 1927, but his visit was of short duration 
and was intended only as a reconnais- 
sance. While his results were of great 
value in establishing the interest and im- 
portance of these sites, they did little to 
solve the internal chronological succession 
of the various types of material found. 

At first sight it appeared that, to se- 
cure any really valuable evidence of 
chronological sequence, it would be nec- 
essary to undertake excavations quite be- 
yond the scope of the private means at 
our disposal, for a section would be re- 
quired through the interior of one of these 
mounds. In this area there are many diffi- 
culties to be overcome in making such 
excavations. In the first place, the more 
important mounds are very large. Labor 
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is searce and unreliable. The local tribes- 
men are armed and somewhat turbulent 
and view excavation with considerable 
distrust as a treasure hunt on their private 
preserves. As an example of the latter at- 
titude, the Archaeological Department of 
the Government of India received a rude 
shock during the period of our investiga- 
tions from the murder of Mr. Majumdar 
and his followers while carrying out exca- 
vations not very far across the Sind bor- 
der. Finally, we had our military duties 
to perform and could spare only our scan- 
ty hours of recreation for work of this 
nature. 

Fortunately, the mound of Rana Ghun- 
dai is situated only some ten minutes’ 
drive along a good road from our military 
headquarters, and we could, therefore, 
easily visit it. Here for many years the vil- 
lagers have been carrying out extensive 
excavations for manure earth which they 
use for their fields and fruit gardens. They 
dig out the softer ash strata wherever it 
is exposed and, by undercutting the base 
of the mound, cause successive earth- 
falls, which have finally produced an al- 
most completely perpendicular face. 

These excavations through the center 
of the deposits have exposed almost a 
complete section in which the various 
strata can be followed with considerable 
clarity. We therefore decided to concen- 
trate all our energy and time in searching 
for chronological data on this exposed 
section. This was the more important, for 
it seems likely (if the present rate of de- 
struction continues) that the whole body 
of the mound will have disappeared in a 
few years’ time, and much valuable knowl- 
edge will be lost. Practically all the spare 
time of my wife, my daughter, and myself 
for the last six months of our stay in the 
area was spent in the exploration of this 
section, and my grateful thanks are due 
to these willing helpers for their unfailing 
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energy, patience, and interest. I would 
like to take this opportunity of expressing 
my gratitude to Dr. D. E. McCown, of 
the Oriental Institute, for assistance in 
the preparation of the report. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
RANA GHUNDAI MOUND 


Rana Ghundai mound is situated about 
eight miles east of the military station of 
Loralai, close to the Fort Sandeman Road. 
It had already been visited by Sir Aurel 
Stein.?° 

Sir Aurel describes it as some 470 yards 
in circumference at ground level, with a 
height at its summit of some 40 feet above 
the surrounding plain. He mentions that, 
at the date of his visit (1927), exten- 
sive excavations had already been made 
by villagers digging for manure earth 
among the ash strata. Since his visit 
these excavations have been greatly in- 
creased, and it is now estimated that at 
least one-third of the whole mound has 
been demolished in this manner; the ex- 
cavations now extend to within 15 or 20 
feet of the center of the highest point of 
the mound. 

These excavations in places reach to a 
depth of 14 feet or more below the exist- 
ing ground level, and the culture strata 
obviously reach deeper still. They extend 
for a considerable distance under the sur- 
rounding cultivated plain to a degree 
which is impossible to discover without 
more intensive excavation. 

The slopes of the mound and the bot- 
tom of the excavation are littered with 
thousands of fragments of pottery of all 
kinds, some of it plain, but much of it 
painted. Among this there is a large 
amount ° 2inted in various designs of 
black, .- 4, 0. brown on a red slip, of the 
various types which are so familiar to all 
who have visited any of these sites. 


2° Stein, '29, pp. 52-53. 
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It will be noticed that, with the excep- 
tion of two typical specimens from the 
first level, no plain coarse pottery has 
been included in this collection. This is 
not due to the scarcity of such fragments. 
They are common everywhere, but careful 
examination showed that there was little 
to distinguish the plain pottery of the 
various levels above the first, and, as 
transport and accommodation was a 
serious difficulty, we decided to retain 
only the more characteristic work from 
each horizon. 

Although many of the remains of larger 
and coarser vessels found on the surface 
have handles, none was found in situ, and 
consequently none has been included in 
the collection. This must not, however, be 
taken as evidence that vessels with han- 
dies were not used, even in the early peri- 
ods. General evidence from this and from 
other similar mounds in the vicinity, 
however, shows that these, if not alto- 
gether unknown, were at least scarce in 
the earlier periods. 

An interesting feature of this site is the 
quantity of lumps of a vitrified’slag which 
are found in great numbers both on the 
lower surface slopes of the mound and at 
the bottom of the recent excavations. We 
discovered that these included vitrified 
sherds of pottery, two of which, though 
only surface discoveries, are included in 
the collection. The painted design on these 
fragments can be clearly seen. The fine- 
ness of the pottery and the nature of the 
design show them to belong to Period III, 
and they can, I think, with some certainty 
be referred to Subperiod B or C. It would 
appear certain that these became vitrified 
during the final processing. Here, there- 
fore, is conclusive evidence that some at 
least of this early pottery was manufac- 
tured on the spot. 

Among these ceramic remains, small 
flint instruments and flint chips of reddish 


pink or gray are common at all levels, and 
several cores were discovered from which 
these flakes had been struck. One or two 
of these cores showed signs of wear and 
must either have been rubbed down and 
polished or used as sharpening stones. 

None of the terra cotta figurines so 
common at most of these sites was found 
by us here. 

A peculiar feature of this and other 
mounds of similar type is the almost com- 
plete absence of anything in the nature of 
a weapon. The only instrument found 
which could reasonably be called a weap- 
on was a stone ax included in one of my 
collections sent to the Archaeological De- 
partment of the Government of India. 
This ax head was found at a high level on 
the surface of the mound, approximately 
between Levels E and F of the section, 
and must be supposed, therefore, to be 
of comparatively recent date. It is possible 
that some of the flint artifacts discovered 
on this and other mounds may be arrow- 
heads of a rude type. The majority of 
these, even if they are arrowheads at all, 
are so small as hardly to be suitable for 
warfare and are more likely to have been 
intended for hunting small animals or 
birds. 

We have been unable to find either at 
the surface or at other levels in this mound 
any trace whatever of metal, except of ob- 
viously recent origin. This holds good at 
most of these sites, and, so far as we know, 
the only metal objects found in any of 
them have been recovered at compara- 
tively high levels. 

In general, the mound appears to be 
composed of a fairly uniform mass of ashes 
and clay, interspersed throughout with 
fragments of bene, small pieces of carbon- 
ized wood, and grains of charcoal. 

One of the difficulties to be overcome in 
endeavoring to establish a chronological 
order for ceramics and flints in these sites 
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is the frequency with which small frag- 
ments are discovered at high levels to 
which they have found their way by being 
included in the clay and other material 
used for mud-brick and construction work 
of later date. At this mound, for instance, 
the mud-brick work even at the summit of 
the mound includes in its substance a 
large number of flints and small fragments 
of pottery, some of it painted, as well as 
fine gravel. Any material of small size 
which could have been transported to a 
higher level in this way was treated, there- 
fore, with great suspicion and was rigidly 
excluded from the collection. 

Similarly, great care was taken to avoid 
the inclusion of material which could have 
found its way to a lower level through ani- 
mal burrows or by being washed down by 
rain action. One of the reasons for the 
paucity of the specimens included in the 
collection is that all finds were rigorously 
excluded unless the surrounding strata 
could be thoroughly examined for evi- 
dence of intrusion. 

A noticeable feature of Rana Ghundai 
mound is that, throughout the strata, 
with the exception of one minor level im- 
mediately above the first floor, there is no 
apparent gap in the strata and no clear 
signs of any level of nonoccupation. Lev- 
els of nonoccupation in this type of mound 
are normally easy to recognize, owing to 
the detritus left by the erosion of ruined 
mud walls, ete. It is possible, of course, 
that nonoecupation surfaces were re- 
moved in leveling sites or digging founda- 
tions for fresh construction, but the ap- 
pearances were that occupation was prac- 
tically continuous from the lowest to the 
highest level of the mound. 


EXAMINATION OF THE FACE 
OF THE SECTION 


It will be noticed (Fig. 3) that the great 
bulk of our finds were made toward the 


northern extremity of the eastern face. 
There are severai reasons for this. In the 
first place, there is no doubt that here we 
were lucky in striking a portion of the 
mound particularly rich in remains, es- 
pecially of the first phase with painted 
pottery. Further, we were much helped in 
exploring this part of the face by recent 
and successive earth-falls. This not only 
allowed successive sections to be ex- 
amined, but each fall left a perfectly clean 
surface in which objects were easily ob- 
served. The face toward the center of the 
mound was very inaccessible, owing to its 
height and steepness, and in places actual- 
ly overhung, making close and detailed ex- 
amination much more difficult. Finally, 
since the earth-falls toward this part of the 
mound were much older, weather had had 
more time to have effect, both by causing 
rain furrows, in which were many objects 
which had been washed down from above, 
and by covering the whole face with a 
hard, almost cement-like, coating of clay, 
which had to be painfully chipped away 
before the true face could be examined. 
Not only, therefore, were objects on this 
part of the face more difficult to distin- 
guish from intrusions from above, but 
many of those actually in situ on the face 
were concealed by the coating of clay and 
were only laid bare when this was chipped 
away. This made the detailed examination 
of this part of the face much more difficult 
and often too laborious to be undertaken 
with the restricted means and time at our 
disposal. 

When the examination of the face was 
first started, there had been po recent 
earth-falls, and practically the whole face 
was covered with the hard coating of clay 
just mentioned. During this period we de- 
voted much of our time to making a col- 
lection of animal bones from the lower 
strata, for, as far as we knew, little was 
known of the domestic animals of this pe- 
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riod, and we hoped that an examination 
of them would throw some light on the 
cultural status of the inhabitants of the 
lower levels of the mound. The bones 
were all extracted between 50S and 95S at 
levels between 0 and —8, and were fairly 
uniformly distributed throughout this 
area. Most of them were imbedded in the 
harder parts of the material, generally in 
clay with an admixture of ash; none was 
found in the softer ash pockets. The ma- 
jority of them turned to powder at the 
slightest touch. Sufficient, however, were 
extracted to allow of their expert examina- 
tion by the Archaeological Department. 
A copy of the report on them is attached 
(pp. 315-16), in which are identified the 
domestic Indian ox, domestic sheep, ass, 
goat, and horse. 

The domestication of the Indian ox at 
this period is, of course, already clearly in- 
dicated by the first painted pottery (in 
the succeeding “Bull” period), which un- 
mistakably depicts cattle of the humped 
Indian breed. 

The discovery of the bones of the do- 
mestic horse at this low level in the mound 
seems to us to be of very great interest. 
If, as Sir Aurel Stein and other experts 
state, these sites date from as early as the 
third or fourth millenniums B.c., interest- 
ing light is thrown on the antiquity of the 
domestic horse, for here it appears in the 
lowest stratum of the mound. It should be 
noted, moreover, that these remains are 
not, as might be expected, those of small 
pony-like animals. The teeth were ex- 
amined by an expert veterinary officer be- 
fore their dispatch to the Archaeological 
Department, and he assured us that they 
are practically indistinguishable either in 
structure or in size from those of our mod- 
ern cavalry horses. This points to a very 
long previous period of domestication. 

The bones of a human infant were 
found at 898, —7, imbedded in very hard 
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clay. There can be no doubt that a com- 
plete skeleton was represented, but, owing 
to the hardness of the surrounding mate- 
rial and to the extreme fragility of these 
small bones, many of them were lost. The 
surrounding strata were very carefully ex- 
amined for any break in continuity or for 
anything else which might indicate a buri- 
al. No evidence of any kind supporting 
this could be discovered, with the possible 
exception of one or two large stones im- 
bedded in the material close to the bones. 
Such stones, however, are common every- 
where, and there is no reason to suppose 
that their presence at this point was not 
accidental. The whole skeleton was com- 
pletely flattened out by pressure, the 
bones lay in considerable confusion, and 
it was quite impossible to arrive at any 
conclusions as to the attitude in which the 
body lay. 

A few flint chips and blades were dis- 
covered at intervals in the same horizon 
as the bones, and later two worked bone 
points and an eyed bone needle, as well as 
many more flint artifacts, were found in 
the same neighborhood. The bone instru- 
ments were in a very fragile state, and un- 
fortunately it was possible to preserve 
only one of them. It appears to have been 
made from a flat bone and is smoothly 
rubbed down at the end to give a polished 
but rather blunt point. Both this and the 
other point were broken off just above the 
tip, and it was impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion as to their original length or 
use. They may have been composed of 
ivory and not bone, and the remaining 
point should be examined by an expert to 
determine this. 

During the early days of our examina- 
tion of this face the base from 35S to 70S 
was becoming more and more undercut 
by villagers in their extraction of manure 
earth. One day after heavy rain we re- 
turned to discover that extensive earth- 
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falls had taken place along the whole of 
this portion of the face. Some four to six 
feet of material had split away from the 
main face along this frontage, leaving a 
clean and clear section of the whole of 
this face from top to bottom. The details 
of this are shown on the sectional eleva- 
tion (Fig. 3). 

The most important feature of the low- 
er part of the face is the clearly defined 
floor level of burned clay, ash, and a few 
rough stones about the 0 level, starting 
about 128 and disappearing into the in- 
terior of the mound between 80S and 85S. 
This becomes less well defined from 65S 
southward, but it is still recognizable at 
intervals until it disappears into the main 
mass at the angle of the face. It was along 
this floor level that the “Bull Vase,”’ the 
“Black Buck Vase,”’ and other ceramics 
of type A (Pls. [X:1-7, XII; Fig. 4:1, 2) 
were discovered. The number of these re- 
mains, the manner in which they were 
disposed all along this floor level, and the 
fact that many of them appear to have 
been complete when originally buried ap- 
pears to preclude the possibility of this 
being a chance rubbish dump and indi- 
cates that they had intentionally been 
placed along the floor level on which they 
were discovered. The boulder foundations 
between 55 and 65S seem to be connected 
with this floor level, but there is nothing 
in the texture for several feet above this 
to indicate remains of mud or mud brick 
for construction. 

Immediately above this floor level the 
clearly recognizable ancient sloping non- 
occupation level at 35-538, and the corre- 
sponding boulder foundations slanting up- 
ward away from the main mound, may 
indicate a subsidiary mound at this spot. 
These boulder foundations are set in clay, 
as are those at 28-318, +3.5-5.5. 

Between this sloping nonoccupation 
level, and below the floor level at +15, 
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were discovered the typical B class ceram- 
ies (Pl. X:2-6, 11; Fig. 4:3-5). These were 
probably more numerous than the num- 
ber of specimens collected would suggest, 
but this part of the face was somewhat 
inaccessible with the means at our dispos- 
al, while the material at this point was 
difficult to penetrate. It will be noted that 
north of 40S there is a break in the con- 
tinuity of the strata, and only one piece of 
B type pottery was discovered north of 
this: B3, found at 178, +5. This speci- 
men may, therefore, be an intrusion, al- 
though the stratification affords no evi- 
dence of this interpretation. 

Immediately above the B level is an- 
other clearly defined floor level of burned 
clay, ashes, and stone at +13 to +15 on 
the main face. This seems to be clearly 
separated from the base of the mud ma- 
sonry starting at +17 and appears to ex- 
tend well into the center of the mound. 
Traces of it can be seen underlying the 
foundation level between 80 and 85S, 
+10, beyond the main re-entrant on the 
face; it also appears just above the rubble 
area between 10 and 158, +5, at the 
northern end of the face. The connection 
between these two areas, however, is not 
very clear. On the main face there is a 
stratum of somewhat softer ashes imme- 
diately above this floor level, and in it 
the bulk of the C type ceramics (Pl. X:7- 
9; Fig. 4:6, 7) were found. These, like the 
B type discoveries, were all fragmentary. 

From +16 upward the mound consists 
of an unbroken series of boulder founda- 
tions with mud-brick walls resting on 
them. No less than six of these can be 
clearly recognized. From +16 to +22, D 
type ceramics (Pl. X1:1,3, 4; Fig. 4:8-10) 
can be discovered at intervals. 

It should be noted here that the eroded 
face 65 to 85S at levels +20 to +30 runs 
at an angle to the main section and faces 
approximately south of east, while it is 
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separated from the top of the main face by 
a portion of the existing surface of the 
mound from 5 to 20 feet wide. Between 
85 and 100S the upper levels are stepped 
back 10 feet from this face across a part 
of the present surface of the mound. The 
foundation boulders at +22 on this face 
appear to correspond with similar founda- 
tions between 85 and 95S at height +24 
on the main face, for in each case D type 
pottery is found immediately below the 
foundation level, while the most careful 
search disclosed none above this level. 

Above this foundation layer, in the 
eroded face and in a deposit of compara- 
tively soft ash, were found the coarse, 
embossed, incised, and painted pottery 
classified as E (Pl. XI:2, 5; Fig. 5). Con- 
siderably more of this was found than 
could be retained, owing to its weight and 
to transport difficulties. The specimens 
retained, however, were typical, and, ex- 
cept for one hard, fine, crudely painted 
fragment (E2, Pl. XI:5), there seems to 
be little variation in the type. 

Above this level no painted pottery (ex- 
cept minute fragments, obviously intru- 
sions brought up with the material used 
for construction of the mud walls) could 
be discovered, but a certain number of 
fine, plain, but very hard fragments were 
found, which appear to be remains of large 
vessels. 


DETAILED EXAMINATION OF EACH LEVEL 
AND DESCRIPTION OF CERAMIC RE- 
MAINS DISCOVERED IN EACH”! 

We have provisionally divided the oc- 
cupation periods of this site into five main 
periods: 

I. The “Pre-Bull’”’ period, the long and ap- 

parently homogeneous period preceding 
the “Bull” culture 


21 [Unfortunately, Dr. McCown was forced to leave 
for military service before the sherd samples arrived 
from Brigadier Ross. The sampling consists of 3 **Pre- 
Bull” period sherds, 21 type A painted sherds, 2 type 
A painted restorable bowls, 11 type B painted sherds, 


II. The “Bull” period, which appears to her- 
ald the sudden arrival of a new and more 
advanced culture from without (pottery 
type A) 


1 type B painted restorable(?) bowl, 11 type C painted 
sherds, 1 type C unpainted sherd, 10 type D painted 
sherds, 1 type D cup (not from Rana Ghundai), 3 type 
E painted sherds, and 1 type E restorable bowl. Some 
of these sherds arrived in more than one fragment. On 
the basis of this sampling, I have added certain infor- 
mation to Brigadier Ross's text, as footnotes. Draw- 
ings of the restorable pots were made, the elevations 
of the design-bearing areas done intentionally without 
foreshortening, as well as the redrawing of Brigadier 
Ross's original section, by Miss Edna Tulane. Scales 
of drawings and photographs are indicated 

My general impression of the material was as fol- 
lows. Brigadier Ross, as an amateur, turned in a more 
creditable piece of work than many so-called profes- 
sionals might have. The Pre-Bull sherd samples are 
certainly distinct from the A—D type sherds. The cores 
of the A—D type wares are megascopically uniform, 
to my eye, as is the black paint. The red slip was prob- 
ably an almost pure solution of ocher, which I would 
have preferred to call a ‘‘wash"’ myself, and it is un- 
questionably present on only three sherds of the A 
painted type (A5, A9[c], and Al2). A fair proportion 
of the A type sherds (including the Bull Vase and the 
Black Buck Vase) show a rich orange-buff surface 
coloration, but this is the result of a low, although 
oxidizing, fire, rather than added color, to my notion 
I should hesitate to call any of the buff-colored sur- 
faces ‘‘slipped’’ in the true sense of the word, except 
for two examples in C type; the rest are all ‘‘self"’- 
slipped, if at all. The red slip (or wash) becomes gen- 
eral on B type sherds and remains through D, where 
it has become quite opaque and dark red-orange in 
color. The D type examples, although generaily com- 
pletely oxidized, are more consistently a full orange- 
buff on the break, probably indicating a low but con- 
trolled fire, whereas the opposite was true with the A 
type sherds, some being ful! orange-buff and others 
the light greenish-buff of a high fire. There is also no 
question but that the ‘typical’ E type ware is an en- 
tirely separate fabric, being rather rough and porous 
on the break, not completely oxidized, and of a sandy 
clay. The sherd E2 is not consistent with the ‘‘typi- 
cal’ E ware, nor is it like anything else in the sampling. 

Brigadier Ross also included in his sampling two 
lumps of badly vitrified sherds (which from thinness of 
body wall and painted motifs would fall in the range 
A-—D) and a small selection of flints. My wife makes 
the foliowing statement on the flints: ‘The few flints 
included (eleven in all) consist of seven utilized blade 
sections, one scraper on a flake, a core tablet, and two 
flakes showing signs of use. The blades have a plain 
striking platform and have been used without retouch; 
only in one example is the back slightly blunted by 
nibbling retouch. None of the specimens examined was 
used as sickle blades. The blades are very slender, 
averaging 29 X9 mm. The largest specimen is 
42 X13 mm. The delicacy of the blades would 
identify them as belonging to the eastern sphere of 
flint-working, embracing Iran and India.""—R. J. 
Brarpwoop, February, 1942]. 
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III. A period of long and slow evolution on the 
spot, in which the finer pottery was nor- 
mally painted black or red on a terra cotta 
ground (pottery types B, C, and D) 

IV. The period in which the finer pottery was 
unpainted and in which the coarse pottery 
was decorated with an embossed and in- 
cised ornament and painted in coarse de- 
signs of reddish-brown or black (pottery 
type E) 

V. The period in which no painted but only 
coarse plain and embossed pottery has 
been discovered 


It is hoped that the following descrip- 
tion of the various levels and their asso- 
ciated finds will make the reasons for this 
classification clear. 


Pertop I. THe “Pre-BuLu’’ PEertop 

This period is represented by the whole 
uniform mass of the mound underlying 
the floor at height 0. 

It is quite probable that this culture 
level rose to a greater height toward the 
center of the mound south of 908, for the 
whole core of the mound below +15 in 
this area appears to consist of uniform 
material without signs of any definite 
floor or construction levels. The minimum 
thickness of the remains of this period is, 
therefore, at least 14 feet, and it may be 
considerably more, for even at the deepest 
point the base of this stratum has not 
been reached. 

The pottery of this period was generally 
coarse, indifferently made, and plain 
(P-B1)." Pottery of this type was fairly 
common and is evenly distributed across 
the whole face examined at this level. 

One fragment with a red slip*® was dis- 

(The sherd P-B1 itself has an orange-buff core 
with fairly large mineral inclusions; the outer surface 


is lighter, being almost cream-color, and is quite rough. 
—R. J. B.} 

"(The body clay of this sherd is megascopically 
similar to that of P-B1; the red slip is thin but quite 
Opaque and has considerable sheen, probably owing 
to some sort of polishing, although burnish marks are 


not apparent. The sherd fragment is of a flat base.— 
R. J. B.) 


covered at 445, —4, some 4 feet below the 
“Bull” period floor. 

A very careful search was made for 
painted fragments throughout this level, 
but only one piece was discovered (P-B3, 
Pl. X:1). Found at 748, —4, this is a small 
vessel with a markedly outturned rim. It 
is painted with a bold black pattern on a 
red slip. The specimen*‘ is stnall and much 
worn, but it appears to be much rougher 
and lacking the finish of the later periods. 

So far as can be judged, the pottery of 
this period does not seem to have been 
made on the wheel, although the inner 
surface of P-B1 shows a few vaguely hori- 
zontal striations. 

Bones of domestic animals are common 
throughout this period, and all those men- 
tioned in the attached report were found 
at this level, either directly underlying the 
“‘Bull” period floor or in apparently iden- 
tical strata to the south of it. 

The majority of the flint instruments 
included in the collection were found in 
this layer, as were the bone points and the 
needle already described.* Flints of ex- 
actly similar type to those from this level 
were, however, discovered at all horizons 
in the mound. 

In the lower and central part there are 
no signs of definite floor levels or of any 
structural remains, the lowest recogniz- 
able structural remains in the main mass 
itself being the floor level at which painted 
pottery was first discovered in quantity 
and the foundation layers immediately 
above it. 

*% (The body clay is a light red-orange, somewhat 
freer of mineral inclusions than the foregoing two 
sherds. The added ochrous slip stops below the lip on 
the outside, forming a background for the area on 
which the dull black paint is applied. There seems to 
have been some attempt to polish the slipped area be- 
fore painting. The pattern is geometrical and the 
brushwork somewhat coarse, but the piece does not 
seem to be without artistic merit. It presents some re- 


semblance to a coarser version of the C type pottery 
—R. J. B.] 


*% [See n. 21 above.—R. J. B.] 
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Here and there toward the central part 
of the mound, at the lower levels—at 75- 
1008S as high as +10—there are thin stra- 
ta of ashes, while minor changes in the 
constitution of the material give the face 
of the section a laminated appearance 
(each layer an inch or less in thickness), 
as though it had been built up gradually 
but with no prolonged period of occu- 
pation at any one level. This fine strati- 
fication is parallel to the existing ground 
level, and there is no appearance of the 
face having been built up at any point by 
refuse material thrown down a slope. 
Larger pockets of ash can be found at 
some points, while the material includes 
occasional boulders and shapeless masses 
of very hard reddish-yellow clay. The lat- 
ter are often several feet in diameter, bear 
no recognizable shape, and give no appear- 
ance of being structural remains. They 
may, of course, be the remains of ancient 
mud or clay walls; but, if so, their texture 
and plan has completely disappeared. 

At one point, apparently in this level, 
there is a large deposit of a fine white- 
powdered substance. This is of a texture 
and appearance similar to the powdered 
lime used in making ordinary whitewash. 
Samples were taken with a view to its ex- 
amination by experts, but unfortunately 
this could not be carried out. 

The general impression is that of a 
people living either a seminomadic or a 
pastoral life, occupying the same site for 
countless years, without erecting any per- 
manent structures. Certainly any con- 
structions they may have erected were too 
flimsy to leave permanent trace, but the 
charcoal content of the mound may be due 
to remains of wooden or brushwood huts. 


Periop II. Tue “Buty” Pertop 
Type A CERAMICS 


This is perhaps the most striking and 
interesting culture level in the whole 


mound. Its pottery style is so clear cut, 
so striking, so artistic, and of such a high 
level of technical skill that it is impos- 
sible not to hope that it will eventually 
prove an important link connecting the 
stratigraphy of this mound with that of 
other early cultures to the east and west. 
The standard of artistic spirit and techni- 
cal skill shown by the ceramics of this 
period is quite unexpected at such an 
early date. 

The objects of this period brought to 
light during our investigations were con- 
fined to the floor level at 0. Except for the 
ceramics, a few flint instruments of the 
uniform type found at all levels of the 
mound, and a few scattered animal bones, 
there is nothing to give a clue to the cul- 
tural status of the inhabitants. 

The typical ceramics of this period 
(Pls. [X:1-7, XII; Fig. 4:1, 2) are beauti- 
fully finished and decorated bowls of a 
very finely levigated and fired material.” 
The usual color is a pale pinkish terra 
cotta or buff with or without a darker 
slip.27 The color of both body and slip 
varies from a dark terra cotta, as in A5, 
A6, and A7, to a grayish-yellow, as in A2, 
ete. The finer pieces are, as a rule, of a 
somewhat lighter shade, the most beauti- 
ful being of a pale pinkish-buff. The paint 
is a thin, opaque brown-black, without 
sheen. 

Certain pieces blend two colors—the 
lower part is darker, and the upper por- 
tion on which the bull frieze is painted is 
of a lighter shade (A9, All, Pl. [X:3). In 
some cases (Al, Pl. [X:2) this change 
may be due either to faulty firing or to 
chemical action through the ages. This is 


%* (Complete oxidation of the core is general; the re- 
sulting fabric is fairly brittle, with smooth and straight 
fracture, and little abrasion of edges or surface is evi- 
dent.—R. J. B.] 


27 (The slip, when used, is thin but opaque and 
covers the outer design-bearing surface, but it is 
stopped as a broad band +2 cm. below the lip on the 
inside.—R. J. B.]} 
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possibly the case in the Black Buck Vase 
(A1), in which the color neither of the up- 
per part of the bowl nor of the basal por- 
tion is uniform. 

Typically, these bowls are shaped as fol- 
lows: from a small and well-finished base 
the material slopes widely and gracefully, 
without any bulging, to a distinct shoul- 
der, whence the angle is considerably 
steeper to the fine rim. The material is 
beautifully graduated to give strength 
near the base, becoming light and fine 
toward the rim. The surface finish is often 
so fine as to give a polished feeling to the 
touch, the interior being always specially 
well finished. These vessels** are obviously 
made on the wheel. 

The typical ornamentation is as fol- 
lows: around the base, a narrow black 
band; at the angle of the shoulder, a wider 
black band, sometimes two, often orna- 
mented with what appear to be stylized 
flowers on the upper side; halfway be- 
tween the base and the shoulder, another 
black band connected with both the base 
and the shoulder by groups of four or five 
parallel lines, these being finely drawn in 
the better pieces but often somewhat 
crudely applied in the coarser pieces. 

The decorative motif on the basal por- 
tion of these bowls may well be derived 
from the close-fitting grass or rush nets in 
which earthenware pots are so often car- 
ried to this day in India, especially in 
Kashmir and among the fisherfolk of the 
great marshes of Sind. It may, therefore, 
have originated in a similar way to the 
motif of the ““Net’’ pottery of predynas- 
tic Egypt. 

An inch or so below the rim of the ves- 
sel is another series of bands, often con- 
nected with one another by diagonal shad- 


*(The section drawing of the Bull Vase (PI. 
XII:1) shows how the profile is quite straight in 
spots—especially the inner base, which probably in- 
dicates the use of a flat-edged tool in the manner of a 
template.—R. J. B.] 


ing strokes, and ornamented on the lower 
side with the same stylized flowers(?) as 
appear above the shoulder band. 

Between these two series of bands are 
painted, on the more upright part of the 
vessel above the shoulder, the animal 
friezes which are so distinctive of this pe- 
riod. These,.in every case except one, con- 
sist of stylized representations of humped 
Indian domestic cattle (Pl. [X:1, 3; Fig. 
4:1, 2). In the one exception (Al) the 
place of the cattle is taken by what is 
very obviously the Indian antelope or 
black buck (Pl. [X:2, XII:2). The de- 
tails of these animal friezes are discussed 
below. 

Over the banding immediately above 
the frieze is generally a plain space, on 
which the only decoration consists of 
groups of vertical hachure strokes con- 
necting the frieze with a black edge round 
the rim. 

The rim is fine and is generally painted 
black both within and without. The in- 
terior of the bowls appears in every case 
to be undecorated, except for groups of 
thick hachure strokes extending down- 
ward for a short distance from the rim. In 
two of the darker specimens (A9jc|] and 
Al12) there is a band of darker slip extend- 
ing for an inch or so below the rim, the 
rest of the interior being paler. 

In addition to the fragments carrying 
animal decoration, there came to light the 
fragments of four bowls (A13, Al4, A15, 
and Al6, Pl. [X:4~-7) carrying quite a 
different motif of decoration. These ap- 
pear to have been similar in general style 
to the bull type, but the animal frieze is 
replaced by beautifully drawn scroll or 
geometrical designs of very fine brush- 
work. Of these, A13 (Pl. [X:6), which 
carries an extremely beautiful scroll de- 
sign, appears to have been of abnormally 
small size. 

Al5 (Pl. [X:5) is a portion of a large 
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vessel painted with an intricate and bold 
geometrical design, while Al4 (Pl. [X:4), 
which also carries a geometrical design, 
appears to have been considerably small- 
er. All these are of fine technical and ar- 
tistic merit, and, while they lack the ani- 
mal frieze, the general shape and layout 
closely resembles the typical bull type. It 
is hard to arrive at a conclusion as to the 
shape of Al6 (Pl. [X:7), but it appears 
to have a rounder contour. 

That all these bowls did not have the 
straight face and the angled shoulder of 
the typical bull type appears to be borne 
out by All (Pl. [X:3) as well as by Al6. 
Although both fragments are too small to 
give a definite clue as to their shape, they 
seem to be parts of bowls of a much more 
rounded contour. Both appear to be some- 
what exceptional in their ornamental lay- 
out, but they still seem to possess some 
similarities to the more normal type. 

In some cases the ornamentation ap- 
pears to be dark brown instead of black 
(A2, Al3, Al4, ete.). This may, however, 
be due only to a more diluted use of the 
same pigment or to the base color’s show- 
ing through the ornamentation. The red 
painting so common at later periods does 
not yet appear. 

The fineness and control of the brush- 
work are essentially distinctive marks of 
this period. Not only is the artist capable 
of producing lines of hairlike fineness (see 
the tail of the bulls in the Bull Vase or in 
the Black Buck Vase), but much of the 
beauty of his designs rests on his skilful 
brush control (see the tapering strokes 
which add so much to the grace of the de- 
sign in Al3, Pl. [X:6). It will be noted 
that from this period this skill with the 
brush dies away, until the brush becomes 
merely a means of transferring color to a 
surface and not a tool producing beauty 
in itself. 

The animal friezes themselves are 


worthy of the closest study. They appear 
to be in a transition stage between the 
naturalistic and the stylized. No one 
familiar with the Indian antelope, for in- 
stance, can hesitate to say that it is drawn 
with a hunter’s eye. It is a live black buck 
standing in its natural surroundings. Yet 
the detail is highly stylized—the long legs 
so commonly exaggerated in the bull 
friezes, the bull’s tail instead of its natural 
tail, and the details of the background. 
All these show a long period of styliza- 
tion. 

The background, presumably repre- 
senting pasturage, has also been con- 
siderably stylized and is portrayed in al- 
most exactly the same way on each piece. 
Each animal is depicted in a parallelogram 
bounded by grass or other herbage, which 
can hardly fail to give the impression of 
some sort of inclosure. To one familiar 
with the small irrigated fields of the plains 
of present-day Baluchistan, with its 
checkerboard-like system of small, grass- 
covered banks or ditches, this background 
is at once recognizable. It is an exact re- 
production of the scenery of a modern 
irrigated area. This at once explains the 
rings surrounding dots which appear in 
pieces like A3 (Fig. 4:2) and the parallel 
wavy zigzag lines in A2. These represent 
the karez systems or the irrigation ditches 
which so often bound the village fields in 
this area to this day. 

No one examining this bull pottery can 
fail to be struck by the variation in quali- 
ty of the various pieces, although all were 
found at the same level and in close prox- 
imity to one another. Had they not been 
found in situ, they would doubtless have 
been assigned to widely different periods 
of the same culture. As it is, one is almost 
forced to the conclusion that the finer 
pieces are examples of the culture as in- 
troduceu to the site and that the coarser 
examples are crude imitations made by 
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less efficient but contemporaneous work- 
men on the spot. 

Everything points to the fact that the 
“Bull” culture was introduced suddenly, 
fully developed, and was not progressively 
evolved here, for there does not appear to 
be any connection as regards pottery with 
the strata underlying it. Where it came 
from we can at present only guess. So far 
as we know, nothing like it has been found 
elsewhere, except for a few pieces from the 
neighboring mounds of Sur Jangal and 
Moghul Kala.** The depiction of the In- 
dian ox, and of the Indian antelope, would 
incline us to look for an Eastern origin. 
The latter, I believe, has not been found 
west of the Indus River in historical 
times; nor is it likely, unless there have 
beep some great climatic changes, that it 
ever could have withstood the hard, dry, 
rigorous climate of the Baluchistan Pla- 
teau at an elevation of 4,500 feet above 
the sea, which is the general level of the 
valley bottoms in this area. 

It is almost impossible not to suspect 
some religious or cult meaning in the bull 
motif. The concentration of so many ves- 
sels bearing this motif in one small area, 
the superior quality of many of them, and 
possibly the fact that they were contained 
in what appears at one time to have been 
a subsidiary mound are all facts which ap- 
pear to afford some evidence of religious 
significance. To this must be added the 
appearance of figurines of bulls in other 
mounds of at least comparatively similar 
antiquity. We ourselves discovered at a 
neighboring mound one of these figurines. 
This was only a surface discovery, but it 
was surrounded by pottery of an early 
period, while the material of which it was 
composed—hard, pale pinkish-buff, with 
black ornamentation—accords very close- 
ly with the pottery of this period. Fig- 


** Stein, "29, Pl. XIII, M.K. 2, and Pi. XXI S.J. iv 
4and 8.J. iv 7. 
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urines of bulls were also discovered by 
Sir Aurel Stein at Periano Ghundai. 

The following notes on the discovery of 
the more important ceramics of this peri- 
od may be of interest. 

1. The Bull Vase—A (Pls. 1X:1, 
XII:1).—The first thing we noted after 
the previously mentioned earth-falls was 
the well-defined floor level at 0 level. Pro- 
jecting from the main face immediately 
above this floor level at 50S, 0, were two 
or three of the larger fragments of this 
vessel, including a portion of the base. 
After some examination we were able to 
identify the corresponding face of one of 
the large cubical blocks, weighing several 
tons and of cement-like hardness, which 
had split away from the main face at this 
point. This had to be demolished bit by 
bit and searched in detail. This resulted in 
the discovery of more of the fragments 
spread throughout several cubic yards of 
hard material. Search was rendered more 
difficult by the presence in this material of 
other and somewhat similar fragments. 

The blocks which had split from the 
main face were piled up in considerable 
confusion, and many of the fragments had 
fallen into deep recesses between the 
blocks and the face. Altogether, nearly all 
our spare time from our military duties 
for over a month was spent in searching 
for and identifying the fragments of this 
one vessel. The results have, we think, 
fully justified our efforts, not only on ac- 
count of the beautiful specimen now avail- 
able for examination, but because we now 
have in this partially reconstructed vessel 
a most useful guide to the understanding 
of other isolated fragments. 

2. The Black Buck Vase—Al1 (Pls. 
IX :2, XII:2).—This vase was exposed in 
a similar way. One of the fragments now 
attached to the base, and a portion of the 
rim, were discovered in the main face at 
378, 0. Other fragments were discovered 
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in the earth-fall. The base itself was a 
chance discovery, as it lay some twenty 
feet from the face, on the bottom of the 
excavation, where it had apparently been 
thrown by some careless villager. But for 
our previous examination of the Bull Vase 
we should probably have passed it over 
as a surface, and consequently a value- 
less, find. As it was, however, we were 
struck by its resemblance to the basal 
part of the Bull Vase. A closer examina- 
tion proved, to our joy, that it fitted one 
of the fragments found in situ with part 
of the rim. 

Unfortunately, there is no actual fit be- 
tween the basal fragments and the rim 
portion. The close association of the frag- 
ments in situ, and the correspondence 
both in size and in color, leave no doubt 
that these fragments are all of one and the 
same vessel. It will be noticed that the 
change of color in the rim portion is also 
apparent on the basal part of the vessel. 

3. A2.—Parts of this vessel were origi- 
nally found intermixed with fragments of 
the Bull Vase during our endeavors to re- 
cover as much as possible of that vessel. 
Other fragments were found in the main 
face. 

4. Ald (Pl. IX:5).—This was almost 
the last of our discoveries. Parts of it were 
found projecting from the main face; 
others were found on digging more deeply 
into the surface of the face. Time did not 
permit of deeper search for more frag- 
ments. 

The remaining specimens were all re- 
covered either from the main face or from 
identifiable and corresponding levels in 
the earth-falls. These falls did not disinte- 
grate but, being of cement-like hardness, 
retained their shape, merely splitting into 
huge blocks, most of many cubic yards’ 
content. This made identification of levels 
easy but rendered search for fragments 
very arduous. 


Periop III. Levers B, C, anp D 

We have provisionally grouped all the 
ceramics of B, C, and D levels together in 
one period, during which at least three 
building levels can clearly be discerned. 
The evidence disclosed by the ceramic re- 
mains points to a steady evolution of one 
culture on the spot rather than to the in- 
troduction of any very marked innova- 
tions from without. 

The commencement of this period ap- 

sars to be marked by the introduction of 
red in addition to black in the painted de- 
signs, while it is probable that the use of 
white bands in decoration (as in B2 [PI. 
X:2] and B3) also dates from the com- 
mencement of this period. 

In studying the ceramics of this area, it 
is necessary to be extremely cautious of 
any attempt at classification based solely 
on apparent similarities of motif or on 
details of design. The fact is that there 
are, on most of these sites, thousands of 
painted fragments lying on the surface, 
almost every one of which bears an origi- 
nal design of its own. The result is a be- 
wildering variety in design, and it is pos- 
sible, with a little superficial knowledge 
and imagination, to find apparent affini- 
ties with almost any design which the 
mind of man can devise. 

A further difficulty arises from the dif- 
ference both in material and in type of 
decoration between the larger vessels (B2, 
B3) and those of the finer and smaller 
vessels (B4, B6, Pl. X:3, 4, 6; Fig. 4:3, 
5, 11). The smaller vessels, however, ap- 
parently represent the highest technical 
and artistic developments of the various 
periods. In our classification, therefore, 
we have been guided so far as possible by 
this type of vessel. 

Where such an enormous variety exists 
in the use of material, color, and design 
and method of application, it must be 
clearly understood that no one character- 
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istic can be taken rigidly to include any 
one fragment in a single period. Classifica- 
tion can be based only on a number of gen- 
eral tendencies and especially on the evo- 
lution from one type to another as time 
progresses. In this case we are particularly 
fortunate in having so clearly defined a 
type, such as the ceramics of the “Bull” 
period, from which to trace this evolution. 

The most important points to be con- 
sidered in this classification would appear 
to be (a) the shape of vessels of corre- 
sponding types; (b) the material used; 
(c) the ground color; (d) the color of the 
pigment used in ornamentation; and (e) 
the method of applying the ornamenta- 
tion, i.e., brushwork, shading, flat sur- 
faces, etc. Each of these not only must be 
looked at individually but must be re- 
garded from the aspect of its evolution 
from the general type of the level imme- 
diately preceding it. 

It is clear that this small collection of 
finds in situ affords too little material for 
definite classification of this nature. We 
would like to make it clear, however, that 
the material found in situ has been com- 
pared with many hundreds of surface 
fragments from this and other mounds in 
the area, as well as with Sir Aurel Stein’s 
results from similar sites in this area, and 
we are confident that the characteristics 
emphasized here do afford an accurate 
outline on which future and more com- 
plete classification can be based. No one 
realizes better than we do that many 
types of pottery quite familiar as surface 
finds on these sites are excluded from this 
classification, which deals only with such 
types as have actually been found in situ. 


SUBPERIOD B 

The ceramics of this period have ob- 
viously been evolved from those of type A. 
The most striking innovation of the peri- 
od is the introduction of red in the painted 
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designs.** It is probable that pink and 
brown decoration also appeared at this 
stage, although such decoration has not 
yet been found on fragments in situ. 

The majority of the finer vessels are of 
a pinkish or buffish clay, nearly always 
with a darker terra cotta, sometimes al- 
most a plum-colored, slip.*' The finish of 
the actual material is excellent, possibly 
on the average better than that of the 
“Bull” period. 

There are two characteristics which 
show very clearly that the bowls of this 
period were evolved from those of the 
“Bull” period preceding it. The first of 
these is their general shape. Although it 
has been impossible even partially to recon- 
struct one of these vessels, it is clear from 
the examination of such pieces as B5(a), 
B4(b), and B5d(c) (Fig. 4:4, 11) that the 
outline of these vessels presented the 
same wide straight spread from base to 
shoulder and the same sharp angle at the 
shoulder which characterizes the “Bull” 
type bowls. It would appear, especially 
from B5(c) (Fig. 4:4), that this wide an- 
gular spread has even been exaggerated, so 
that the whole basal part of the bow! must 
have been wider and shallower in propor- 
tion to the size of the vessel. The sharp 
angle of the shoulder has also been de- 
veloped to form a well-defined external 
flangelike ridge following the circumfer- 
ence of the shoulder angle. This may have 
been developed as an aid to carrying or 


3° (The appearance of broad light-buff encircling 
bands on sherds of large vessels is actually effected by 
leaving a portion of the original buff surface unslipped, 
as a reserved band, which band may be bordered with 
black bands and carry a wavy black band itself 
(B2, Pl. X:2), so that the effect here is also of three 
colors.—R. J. B.} 


(Here the use of the slip is general. It seems to re- 
semble exactly the solution used more rarely on the 
A type pottery, and it may stop as a rim band on the 
inside, or apparently be applied all over the inside 
The red paint is probaply no more than a more con- 
centrated solution of the same pigment (ocher’). The 
black paint is for all intents and purposes that of the 
A ware.—R. J. B.] 
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handling and is suggestive when con- 
sidered along with the “carrying net” 
motif of the basal portion. This motif is 
obviously derived from the “Bull” period, 
and it is interesting to note how it has be- 
come stylized (B4[b] [Fig. 4:11] and 
B5{a]) as though its original meaning 
was becoming forgotten. 

Brushwork is still fine in designs of this 
period, and much of the line work is ex- 
tremely fine and accurately applied. There 
is, however, more dependence on fine, reg- 
ular line work and even shading, and less 
on controlled and tapered brushwork, to 
get the effects desired. One feels that the 
artist of this period took pride in the fine- 
ness and regularity of his lines, while his 
predecessor of the “‘Bull’’ period found 
highest pleasure in his brush control. 

Designs at this period are rarely ap- 
plied as solid even surfaces or solid black 
bands. Darker effects are more often ob- 
tained by close line shading. 

Parallel rather thin close bands, some 
straight and some wavy, and alternate 
thin bands of red and black become com- 
mon. This is a common motif close to the 
rim. 

The checker pattern so common at this 
and other neighboring sites first appears 
at this period (B7, Pl. LX:8), and it is 
often very finely and neatly applied and 
combined with other line work in red.** 

So far as is known at present, the pot- 
tery of this period reached its finest and 
highest development at the neighboring 
small site of Sur Jangal, which has been 
described by Sir Aurel Stein. An examina- 
tion of his results and our own collections 
from that site clearly show that the bulk 

32 (One small sherd (B3) indicates that the inner 
surface of a bowl may now carry more than the con- 
ventional lip bands or fringes already seen in type A. 
What can be seen on the inner surface of B3 is that 
the normal surface color has been left reserved from 
the slip and that the reserved area carries design in 


black paint—a wavy band bordered by plain bands, 
with perhaps some zigzag motif above.—R. J. B.] 


of the pottery there can safely be classified 
as of this B stage,** though a few pieces 
are undoubtedly of the “Bull’’ period. 


SUBPERIOD C 


This period appears to appertain to the 
floor level +13 to +15 between 45S and 
558 and to the area between 10S and 15S, 
level +5 on the main face. The number of 
painted fragments found in situ at this 
level was disappointingly small. On the 
other hand, quite a large number of hard, 
fine, well-baked, unpainted fragments of a 
pinkish body and slip of type C9 came to 
light. It appears, therefore, that at this 
level a good deal of the finer pottery was 
unpainted, whereas at the lower levels 
practically all the hard, well-finished 
fragments found were decorated.** 

At this level there appears to have been 
a pronounced change in the type of the 
smaller vessels. The bowl with the sharp 
definite angle at the shoulder is not repre- 
sented in the sampling, and a more round- 
ed form appears to have been adopted. 
There is a tendency not previously ob- 
served for vessels to curve outward at the 
rim.*® 

Smaller vessels of a carafe-like shape 
with contracted necks and expanded rims 
begin to appear (C4, Fig. 4:7). It is prob- 
able that the tall, narrow vessels of a type 
represented by Sir Aurel Stein** first be- 
came common during this period, for, 
although no fragments of these were 

23 In this connection, see his report, op. cit., Pls. 
XX and XXI, 8.J. vi 13, 8.J. i 8, S.J. 31, S.J. 71, 
S.J. 37, ete. Although the designs on all these vary to 


an extraordinary degree, the main characteristics re- 
ferred to can readily be distinguished. 

(From the sherds present in the sampling, it 
might be that the unslipped examples of C9 type are 
fragments from a reserved area and that there may 
have been slip on the vessels above and/or below the 
areas represented by these sherds. The body clay can- 
not be distinguished from the general run of sherds.-— 
R. J. B.) 

3% (These may represent the flared, added collar of 
the form indicated by sherd C4.—R. J. B.} 


* Op. cit., Pl. XX, S.J.ic. 
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Fic. 4.—Types A-D pottery. 1, A7; 2, A3; 3, B4(h); 4, B5; 5, B6; 6, C5; 7, 


10, D1; 11, B4; 12, from Periano Ghundai. 
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found definitely in situ, fragments of this 
type in corresponding near-surface levels 
are abundant. 

The material used is still red-slipped 
and fine, in some pieces extremely so, but 
the surface finish appears as a rule to be 
somewhat rougher to the touch than in 
the finer pieces of the preceding period.*’ 

The fine line work of the previous peri- 
od begins to deteriorate and gives way to 
coarser line decoration, large plain black 
surfaces being rare (Pl. X:7-9; Fig. 4:6, 
7). The checker pattern is still common 
(C4, C5, C7, ete.; Fig. 4:6, 7) but is not 
as a rule so carefully drawn. Checkers 
often deteriorate into mere rectangular 
figures formed by rather carelessly drawn 
networks of vertical and horizontal lines 
(C4, C5, C6). One fragment (C7) shows 
this pattern in the interior and appears 
to be part of a wide, shallow bowl. 

On many vessels the interior is covered 
with a pale creamy-buff slip, with a band 
of darker slip extending for an inch or so 
below the rim (C2, C4). 

A rim decoration of vertical red lines, 
separated by deep, black, bold geometrical 
or V-shaped markings, is common, especi- 
ally on what appear to be taller vessels 
(C2, Pi. X:7). 

This period is not so well defined as the 
others and appears in some ways to be 
transitional. Although the material found 
in situ was scarce, a considerable amount 
of near-surface specimens could be fairly 
safely allocated to this period. 


SUBPERIOD D 


The pottery of this period appears to be 
connected with two building levels—that 
between +16 and the foundation level at 
+20, and the foundation level at +20 
itself. The hard, pink, fine, undecorated 
ware of type similar to C9 is still common. 


+? (The red and the black paint are not distinguish- 
able from those of the B type sherds.—R. J. B.] 


The decorated pottery, although it stil] 
retains some of the characteristics of type 
C, is, on the whole, very distinctive and 
is the type most common and most char- 
acteristic of nearly all the ancient sites in 
this area. The great profusion in which it 
is found at nearly all sites may well point 
both to a longer period of occupation and 
possibly to a larger population. It is, how- 
ever, to be remembered that, lying at a 
higher level in these sites, a greater pro- 
portion of it is likely to have been laid 
bare by erosion. 

Two characteristics connect it closely 
with type C: the expanded rim of many 
vessels (D2{c], D3[b]) and the pale in- 
terior slip (or self-slip), with the darker 
band below the rim (D3{[b], D1{a]). 

In general, both the color of the mate- 
rial and the color of the slip are similar to 
those of the preceding two periods.** 

Tall, narrow vessels such as D1(a) 
(Pl. XI:1) become common. These may 
be cinerary urns, but none was found 
within larger vessels as were similar ves- 
sels discovered both by Sir Aurel Stein 
and by the writer at Periano Ghundai. 

In the decoration of this period fine line 
work seems almost entirely to have dis- 
appeared (Pl. XI:1, 3, 4; Fig. 4:8-10). In 
general, we get a much bolder type of de- 
sign carried out in broad black bands, of 
various geometrical, waved, and festooned 
types, intermingled with geometrical fig- 
ures of plain solid black. Red decoration 
has become scarcer or has disappeared, al- 
though in some cases the space between 
the black bands appears to have been 
painted a darker red** than the rest of the 
body. 

The broad black bands and other 


*8 (The normal red (outer surface, inner rim) slip 
is now of a somewhat denser, opaque red-orange, and 
the sherds sampled show a greater tendency toward 
spalling.—R. J. B.] 

%?/The normal slip is now so dark that the red 
paint would have shown little contrast to it.—R. J. B.| 
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heavier parts of the decoration, especially 
of the festoon type, are often connected by 
suspensory brush strokes, either vertical 
or diagonal. Similar vertical brush strokes, 
interspersed with solid black geometrical 
figures, are especially common as deco- 
rations near the rim. 

Vessel D3(a) (Pl. X1:4) is a curious 
fragment*® apparently designed as a lid to 
a larger vessel. That lids were used at this 
period has been clearly proved by our 


many sites in this area and may be a styl- 
ized representation of birds in flight. 

With this D level the familiar red pot- 
tery with black decorationcomes toan end, 
and above it we seem to be dealing, so far 
at least as ceramic remains are concerned, 
with an entirely different culture. 


Periop IV. E Type 


At foundation level 80S to 85S, +24, 
and 65S to 78S, +22, there appears to be 




















PATTERN ON 
WHER Riu 


Fic. 5.—Type E bowl. E3. Scale 1:3 


previous discovery at this site, in corre- 
sponding near-surface levels, of large un- 
painted vessels with saucer-like lids paint- 
ed in black on red in the typical style of 
this period. 

Vessel D5 (Pl. X1:3) is another curi- 
osity, both in shape and in decoration. It 
appears to be a fragment of a small vessel 
with a narrow top and outcurved rim of 
carafe-like shape. It resembles more close- 
ly, both in form and in decoration, pottery 
of type C. It may therefore be an intru- 
sion, though no evidence of this could be 
found. The wavy pattern is common at 


* {In my opinion, it is not impossible that D3 was 
a pedestal base fragment.—R. J. B.} 


a complete break in the ceramic culture 
series of the mound, although there is 
nothing to indicate a period of nonoccupa- 
tion. It is suggestive, however, that the 
ash content of the material at this level 
becomes much higher, and everywhere 
overlying the foundation level at +20 
there are pockets of ashes, as though some 
great conflagration had taken place. 

At this level the familiar painted pot- 
tery. of black decoration on a red ground 
completely disappears. The fine pottery 
is now almost invariably unpainted, 
though some of it (such as E1) is fine and 
hard and closely resembles C9. One com- 
paratively fine hard fragment (E2, PI. 
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XI:5), with a rudely painted design, has, 
however, been found at this level. This is 
a portion of a large gray vessel, coarsely 
painted with a rough geometrical design 
in black, red, and possibly brown. It is 
quite unlike any other type of pottery 
found on the site, and the design is harsh 
and tawdry and has no technical or ar- 
tistic merit.“ 

The typical pottery of this period con- 
sists of large open bowls of coarse gray 
material.* The design is painted in a thick 
wavy or foliage pattern in dark brown, 
black, or purplish-red (Pl. XI:2; Fig. 5). 
Both the material and the decoration are 
coarse, but the latter is bold and not al- 
together unpleasing in a somewhat taw- 
dry style. This type of pottery is extreme- 
ly common both in situ and on the sur- 
face. Owing toits weight and to transport 
difficulties, only a few specimens could be 
retained in the collection, but there ap- 
pears to be little variation in type, and 
those retained were thoroughly typical 
(E3 and E4, Pl. XI:2; Fig. 5). 

Judging by surface finds, large jars 
with handles were common, but none of 
these was discovered in situ. Small, well- 
finished vessels appear to have disap- 
peared or become scarce. 

This period also seems to have ended in 
a conflagration, judging by the very high 
ash content of the eroded face immedi- 


4! [The core of this sherd is an oxidized orange-buff, 
with fair-sized mineral inclusions; the outer surface 
has a light orange-buff self-slip and is a smoothly 
warped surface. The inner surface is bumpy and shows 
no regular horizontal wheel marks; it is covered with a 
grayish layer of salty dirt. The paint is brown-black, 
except for the vertical panels, which are cross-hatched 
in red-orange; both paints are dull surfaced. This 
sherd is not of the “‘typical’’ ware.—R. J. B.} 


42 [It is oxidized to a more or less light orange-buff 
on inner and outer surfaces. The body wall is fairly 
thick, and the core has a fairly heavy concentration of 
varicolored sandy inclusions. The inner surface and 
the outer median body have a more or less continuous 
horizontal burnish application. There is a raised 
plastic ‘‘rope,’’ with plain hatch impressions just be- 
low the flared rim.—R. J. B.| 


ately above the connected foundation 
level. No painted pottery could be found 
above this level. 

Flint artifacts are still common on the 
surface, but these may have been brought 
up with building material from lower 
levels. 


Pertop V. Buritpine Levens F, G, anp H 


Here again we appear to have a change 
in culture, so far at least as the ceramic re- 
mains are concerned. No painted pottery 
could be discovered, but a certain amount 
of plain coarse gray or granulated pink 
fragments of large pottery vessels were 
found, together with similar fragments of 
a finer, yellowish material. 

All the fragments discovered in situ 
were undecorated, but quantities of 
coarse embossed fragments, including 
many with handles, cover the surface of 
the mound on its upper slopes; and many 
of these probably belong to this period. 
The embossed designs included rope, 
“‘cowry-shell,” and “‘wheat-ear”’ designs. 

Many flint artifacts of the usual type 
lie on the surface with these fragments, 
apparently too many to have been 
brought to this elevation by chance. There 
is still no visible trace of metal. 

The stone ax already mentioned as 
found between Levels E and F, on the 
surface, almost certainly belongs to this 
period. No other weapon was found any- 
where on the mound. 

It must be remembered, in commenting 
on the scarcity of remains in situ at this 
elevation, that at this high level little re- 
mains of the mound except mud walls and 
boulder foundations. Nearly all the inter- 
vening softer parts of the material have 
been removed by erosion, leaving only 
the harder portions which are least likely 
to contain remains. . 

The mud-brick wall at Level G 
(+3340) is interesting, for the bricks 
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appear to be laid with a binding layer of 
some dark, almost black, material. This 
has crumbled to dust but may possibly be 
the remains of some bituminous sub- 
stance. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


It is impossible, from internal evidence, 
to arrive at any useful conclusions, or 
even to hazard a guess, as to the length of 
time which has elapsed since this site was 
abandoned or as to the length of the peri- 
od of its occupancy. That it was occupied 
for a long period is clear, for the strata ex- 
tend from a depth of at least 14 feet, and 
probably more, below the existing level of 
the surrounding plain, up to a height of 
nearly 45 feet above it. For the greater 
part of this depth, moreover—from —14 
to +15 feet—there appears to have been 
little building construction which would 
leave masses of ruins and so cause the 
height to increase rapidly. 

It has been suggested that some clue 
to the antiquity of the site might be ob- 
tained by a consideration of the depths to 
which the strata extend below the level of 
the existing cultivated surface, for the rise 
in level of the surrounding fields can be 
due only to the deposit of silt brought 
down by irrigation or rain flood water. 
We do not see, however, how any useful 
result can be obtained from such a caleu- 
lation, for it is impossible to tell for how 
long irrigation has been practiced, or, for 
that matter, what the average annual de- 
posit of silt is. 

That irrigation must have been in use 
from a very early period appears fairly 
certain. Unless there has been some con- 
siderable climatic change, of which we 
have no evidence, it seems very unlikely 
that this area could have supported the 
settled population indicated by the size 
and numbers of these sites unless irriga- 
tion was practiced to an extent at least 





comparable to that of the present day. 
It should be noted here that these sites 
are far more numerous than was supposed 
at the time of Sir Aurel Stein’s visit. We 
have already referred in detail to the 
landscape background of the friezes on the 
Bull pottery, which appears to us to de- 
pict cultivation by minor irrigation on a 
system very similar to that of the pres- 
ent day. 

Even if irrigation was continuous, how- 
ever, the rate of deposit would be ex- 
ceedingly slow, for the silt content of lo- 
cal streams or karez systems is extremely 
small and quite infinitesimal compared 
with that of large rivers such as the Indus, 
the Euphrates, or the Nile. We have our- 
selves witnessed the irrigation of fine grass 
lawns with water from similar sources 
only a few miles from this site. These 
lawns were flooded to their fullest capacity 
at least once a week practically through- 
out the year and received probably ten 
times as much water as any normal irri- 
gated field. Yet the silt deposit was almost 
negligible and cannot have amounted to 
more than a minute fraction of an inch in 
the four years of my occupancy. There 
cannot, moreover, be much silt deposit 
from rainfall flood drainage at this site, 
which is far from the slopes of any hills, 
while the rainfall seldom exceeds more 
than nine or ten inches a year. 

At the lowest level in the mound we 
seem to have evidence of a long occupa- 
tion by a rude agricultural people who had 
domesticated the Indian ox, the horse, the 
sheep, and the ass, but who had little con- 
structional ability, perhaps no knowledge 
of metal, and to whom the potter’s wheel 
was unknown. 

A fresh culture then arrived from with- 
out—that of the makers of the “Bull” pe- 
riod pottery, evidently a race with con- 
siderable technical skill and artistic per- 
ception who made their pottery on the 
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wheel. We have no evidence as to the re- 
gion whence this culture came or where it 
was developed, but the motifs of the In- 
dian ox and the Indian antelope lead us 
to suspect an Indian origin, or at least a 
sojourn in the Indian region before the cul- 
ture came to northwestern Baluchistan. 

This culture developed and evolved 
without any important ceramic innova- 
tions, through four occupation levels, to 
the typical black-banded pottery of Pe- 
riod IIID, when it suddenly disappeared 
and was replaced by an entirely different 
type of ceramic culture, that of the em- 
bossed, incised, and painted pottery of 
Period IV (type E). 

While there appears to be a complete 
change in ceramic culture at this point, 
there is no stratigraphical evidence of a 
period of nonoccupation. It may be that 
such evidence was removed during con- 
struction of foundations for the mud walls 
of the upper levels. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the culture of Period IV estab- 
lished itself on the site by directly ousting 
and destroying the culture of Period III 
without any lapse in the continuity of 
the occupation. This may be to some ex- 
tent confirmed by the high ash content of 
the material at this point, indicating a 
large conflagration. 

There is little evidence from finds in 
situ of the connection between Period IV 
and the levels above it. Much of the em- 
bossed and incised pottery found on the 
surface levels of the upper part of the 
mound, however, appears to belong to 
Period V. This, in spite of the absence of 
painted decoration, seems to have much 
in common with type E. We are, we think, 
therefore justified in viewing Period V as 
either a development of, or as closely 
allied to, the culture of Period IV. 

One of the most striking features of the 
whole of the period of painted pottery is 
the absence of any signs of warlike tend- 


encies on the part of the inhabitants, such 
as are now the chief characteristics of the 
inhabitants of this tract. We have spent 
days in searching the rich surface de- 
posits at many of these sites, but, with the 
exception of one stone ax, and a few 
doubtful and small arrowpoints, we have 
found nothing which could reasonably be 
classified as a weapon. It is true that Sir 
Aurel Stein discovered a few weapons at 
some of the Zhob sites, but these, if they 
belonged to this period at all, certainly 
pertained to the extreme later end of it. 
On the whole, therefore, we are justified 
in concluding that weapons of war took a 
very low place in the products of the pe- 
riod. 

The peaceful atmosphere of the time is 
amply confirmed by the situations of the 
settlements. The great majority of these 
are located entirely with a view to peace- 
ful pursuit of agriculture and with no re- 
gard to the requirements of defense, al- 
though at almost every one of them a 
move of a few hundred yards would have 
provided a position atop a precipitous 
ridge almost unassailable except by mod- 
ern weapons. The settlement sites of these 
people offer a very marked contrast, for 
instance, to those of the Buddhists of the 
Swat Valley at the other extremity of the 
frontier, where, although the topography 
is similar, the towns and hamlets are 
placed entirely with a view to defense on 
precipitous slopes above the fertile val- 
leys. Evidently the ancient men of Balu- 
chistan had no hostile neighbors to fear. 

We have already suggested that the 
culture of the “Bull’’ period came from 
without. We would go a stage further and 
suggest that the whole of this culture pro- 
vides evidence of introduction from some 
very different climate outside the area. It 
seems to us that a culture which finds its 
highest development in pottery, which es- 
sentially depends on a plentiful supply of 
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water, is one of the arts least likely to de- 
velop spontaneously in a dry and almost 
desert country like this, where water is at 
a premium and rainfall seldom exceeds 
nine inches a year. 

Again, Baluchistan is a country whose 
chief product is stones, and these of a flat 
and easily split type, most suitable for 
primitive building work. And yet, at no 
site which we have visited is there any 
sign of stone building work which could 
reasonably be assigned to an early period. 
Even the rough boulders on which the 
sun-dried brick walls rest are usually 
round waterworn stones and not the flat 
and much more suitable slabs of rock 
which could be procured in plenty within 
easy reach of any one of these sites. Surely 
the use of mud brick as the universal 
building material, in a land where suitable 
building stone lies ready on every side, is 
a definite indication that the culture was 
introduced at a fairly advanced stage 
from some other and very different type 
of country. 

It is now, we think, fairly easy to estab- 
lish the rough chronological relationships 
among the various sites within the area. 
To make these clear, we refer to Sir Aurel 
Stein’s report on Periano and Moghul 
Ghundai in the Zhob Valley, and Sur 
Jangal and Dabar-Kot in the Loralai 
agency, and to the material illustrated by 
him from these sites. 

We have little hesitation in referring 
the greater part of the pottery found on 
the surface at the Periano Ghundai site to 
the later part of Rana Ghundai, Period 
III, for the most part to Subperiod D. 
Such vessels as P.S.W. b 1, and b 4, 
Plate VII, are definitely typical of Rana 
Ghundai, IIID. It will be noted, more- 
over, that these vessels were found at a 
level which accords very closely with the 
D level at Rana Ghundai (i.e., fairly high 
up in the mound). We have, moreover, in 


our possession a very similar small vessel 
which we extracted at Periano Ghundai 
at a very similar elevation, showing clear- 
ly the typical black banding of this sub- 
period (Fig. 4:12). 

If the upper levels correspond, it is 
probable that the same accord will be 
found at the earlier levels, and, although 
Rana Ghundai ITIC is a transition period, 
and so difficult to determine with accu- 
racy, it is easy to see in the cross-hatching 
of such pieces as Stein’s P22 and P28, 
and in the checker pattern of P10, all 
Plate V, a very close accord with the C 
level at Rana Ghundai. 

With regard to Rana Ghundai IIIB, we 
are on firmer ground, for the types of this 
period are far more distinct, and we have 
found at Periano Ghundai a number of 
specimens showing both the “carrying 
net”’ motif on the basal half and the 
shoulder flange at the shoulder angle, 
each of which appears to be distinctive of 
this period. While it is difficult to judge 
similarities from photographs of small 
fragments, we have little doubt that 
Stein’s P62, Plate VI, has both the “carry- 
ing net’’ motif on the basal part (at the 
top in the photograph) and the flanged 
shoulder, while the neat checker pattern 
surrounded by rectangular red (or 
brown?) lines accords very closely with 
typical specimens of this period. 

Of the “Bull” period there is little or 
no trace at Periano Ghundai, but it must 
be remembered that few finds of surface 
pottery of “Bull’’ type have been made at 
any site, owing to its low level and the 
consequent unlikelihood of its becoming 
exposed by erosion. Even at Rana Ghun- 
dai, where excavations for manure earth 
have exposed the “Bull” stratum, only 
one or two surface finds have been made 
at the bottom of the excavation, although 
we now know that fragments of this peri- 
od are very common in situ. One piece of 
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Sir Aurel Stein’s from Periano Ghundai, 
P89, Plate VI, does, however, appear to 
accord very closely with the “‘Bull’’ type, 
both in finish at the rim and in the treat- 
ment of the decorated band near the 
shoulder. So far as we can judge from a 
photograph, moreover, this vessel must 
have had the sharp shoulder angle, and 
the upright angle toward the rim, which 
are so characteristic of this period. 

Taking all these factors into considera- 
tion, we have little doubt that all the pe- 
riods of Rana Ghundai are closely repre- 
sented at Periano Ghundai, possibly at 
slightly different stages of development, 
and that excavations at this site right 
down to the deeper levels would solve 
once and for all the chronological order of 
the various types of painted pottery 
found in the area. 

Of Moghul Ghundai, unfortunately, we 
have less personal knowledge, for we have 
been able to visit it only once and that in 
vile weather. The only data we have to go 
on, therefore, are Sir Aurel Stein’s re- 
marks and the illustrations of his speci- 
mens. It will be noticed that, while the 
motifs are in general similar to the D type 
from Periano Ghundai, the method of car- 
rying them out shows a distinct difference. 
There is a general tendency to replace 
plain black bands and surfaces of the D 
period by similar bands darkened by line- 
shading or cross-hatching. This depend- 
ence on fine line work in lieu of more solid 
black decoration would appear to coincide 
closely with the C period of Rana Ghun- 
dai. There are, however, certain points in 
which this pottery approaches a still earli- 
er type, especially in the neatness of the 
line work and in certain of the black 
waved lines on broad light bands on some 
of the larger pieces. We are inclined to 
think, therefore, that this pottery repre- 
sents an earlier stage of period C, when it 


still approximated closely the very fine 
work of period B. 

We need add little to our previous re- 
marks regarding Sur Jangal. We have al- 
ready pointed out the complete agree- 
ment between the bulk of its pottery with 
that of Rana Ghundai IIIB. This is quite 
clear from the “carrying net’’ motif of the 
basal part of bowls and the flange at the 
sharp shoulder angle and also from the 
finely executed line work, including red 
and brown. For some reason the artists of 
Sur Jangal seem to have excelled those of 
other sites, and the pottery from there 
may be taken as the finest available type 
of this period. Fragments of “‘Bull’’ pot- 
tery have also been found at this site, and 
it would be easy and interesting to ex- 
amine the lower levels of this small settle- 
ment to ascertain if any clue could be dis- 
covered as to the evolution and develop- 
ment of the “‘Bull’’ type of pottery. 

Dabar-Kot has been very fully de- 
scribed by Sir Aurel Stein, and we have 
little to add to his remarks. The chief im- 
pression gained from visiting this site is 
one of complete bewilderment at the 
variety and quantity of the surface re- 
mains of pottery. The site is enormous, 
and everywhere the slopes are littered 
with fragments of pottery of all sizes, 
shapes, and types which it would take 
months to sort. Certain points, however, 
are worthy of notice. First, pottery dis- 
covered in situ at high levels in this 
mound accords very closely both in paint- 
ed and in embossed designs with that of 
the E level at Rana Ghundai. Second, 
among the fragments covering the lower 
slopes of the mound are many which ob- 
viously correspond to Rana Ghundai Pe- 
riod III. Among these we have found sev- 
eral showing the “carrying net”’ motif, the 
typical shoulder flange, and the fine line 
decoration in black and red of Rana 
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Ghundai IIIB. It is therefore fairly ob- 
vious that Dabar-Kot was occupied not 
only in comparatively recent times but 
also throughout at least the greater part 
of the earlier periods. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
somewhere here, in this mound, must lie 
the key to outside contacts, especially 
those with the civilizations of the Indus 
Valley. It must be remembered, too, that 
this mound is situated geographically at 
exactly the point where such contacts are 
most likely to have been established. It is, 
in fact, situated in what must always have 
been a fertile valley close to the head of 
the long gorge which the Beji River has 
cut through the hills to form the ancient 
highway connecting Sibi and the Indus 
Valley with the uplands of Baluchistan, 
southern Afghanistan, and Persia. 

In this paper we have made no mention 


of outside contacts or of relations with 
culture outside the area. We leave these 
to others better equipped with knowl- 
edge, reference books, and material. We 
will, however, conclude with one word of 
warning. It appears to us, in dealing with 
this question, that there is far too great a 
tendency to see in chance resemblances of 
motif evidence of relationship between 
very widely separated cultures. Among 
the pottery of this period in this area 
there is an immense variety in material, 
in motif, and in design. With a little im- 
agination it is possible to find at almost 
any site a motif resembling that of almost 
any other culture. In establishing outside 
contacts, the greatest care must be taken 
to exclude all possibility of chance re- 
semblances and to include only such basic 
features of each type as are known to per- 
sist in the type itself. 


II. REPORT ON THE SKELETAL REMAINS 


B. 8. GUHA AND B. K. CHATTERJEE 


The collection of bones excavated at 
Rana Ghundai comprises the skeletal re- 
mains of a newly born human infant and 
broken pieces of bones of several large 
mammals. The bones are of a pale fawn 
color and are very fragile in nature. The 
organic matrix has completely disap- 
peared, and considerable chemical changes 
have taken place in the mineral constitu- 
ents of the bones. Calcium phosphate has 
largely been replaced by calcium carbo- 
nate, and there is only a trace of magnesi- 
um and silica. There is no indication, how- 
ever, of fossilization, and the bones must 
be considered to be of comparatively re- 
cent times. 

Detailed descriptions of the bones are 
given below. 


A. REMAINS OF THE HUMAN INFANT 
There are altogether twenty-four frag- 
ments from the parietal, occipital, frontal, 
and orbital regions of the skull. Some of 
the fragments were joined together, but 
it was not found possible to reconstruct 
the entire skull, since several pieces were 
missing. Besides these, the two lateral 
halves of the mandible are also present. 
These were not united at the symphysis. 
The ramus is short and oblique, the body 
of the mandible is shallow, and the mental 
foramen is open below the socket of the 
first deciduous molar tooth, none of which 
were erupted. The angle formed by the 
ramus with the body was found to be 138°. 
All these characters tend to show that the 
remains were those of a newly born infant. 
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In addition to the cranial bones, there 
were the two scapulae, fourteen ribs, and 
twenty-three vertebrae belonging to the 
same infant. 


B. ANIMAL BONES 


The animal bones belonged to Ovis 
vignet Blyth, Equus caballus Linn., Bos 
indicus Linn., and Equus asinus Linn., as 
shown below: 


Bos indicus Linn. (the domestic Indian cattle) 
1. Fragment of the distal end of the left 
humerus 
2. Fragment of the proximal end of the 
right tibia 
3. Fragment of the left astragalus 
. Two fragments of the proximal end of 
the right and left phalanges 
5. Fragment of the distal part of the third 
and the fourth metatarsal 
}. Fragment of the head of the femur 
. Lunar 
. Fragment of the cervical vertebra 
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9. Fragment of the distal end of the right 7 
humerus 
10. Fragment of the shaft of the femur 
11. Two fragments of the third and fourth 
metatarsal 
Ovis vignei Blyth (the domestic sheep) 
1. Fragment of the right pelvis 
2. Fragment of the distal end of the hu- 
merus 
3. Fragment of the distal end of the tibia 
. Fragment of the thoracic vertebra 
5. Fragment of the cervical vertebra f 
}. Molar and premolar teeth of the upper 9 
and lower jaw, ten in number 
Equus asinus Linn. (the ass) 
1. Fragment of the proximal end of the 
phalange 
2. Fourth premolar, upper right jaw 
Equus caballus Linn. (the horse) 
1. One first molar tooth, upper left jaw 
2. One second molar tooth, upper left jaw 
3. One second premolar tooth, upper left 
jaw 
4. One first premolar tooth, lower right jaw 9 








